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Presentation Testament to the Empress-Dowager of China. 


BY REV. T. RICHARD. 
[English Baptist Mission.] 

Birthday Customs of China, 
I is a beautiful custom of China to present people on their 60th 
4 birthday with valuable presents. It is a time of even greater 

rejoicing than a jubilee of the west as it commemorates a 

longer period. In the case of the Empress-Dowager of China, who 
attained her 60th birthday in Nov., 1894, the Emperor of China 
and the mandarins throughout the empire thought Her Imperial 
Majesty deserved unusual honours on this occasion, as she had taken 
the helm of this great empire at a time of internal rebellion and 
of foreign war—altogether a very critical period in the history of 
China. Yet from 1862 till now she has so guided affairs that 
tranquillity reigns among her 400 million subjects, and commercial 
treaties have been made with all the leading foreign nations. This 
amply proves her great ability. 


The Idea began in Ningpo. 


While good old Captain Rae, of Ningpo (since gone to his 
reward) was visiting one of the lady missionaries, Mrs. Swallow, 
praising the virtues of this great Empress and telling her that the 
mandarins of the empire were vying with each other in sending 
her valuable presents, amounting in all to several millions pounds 
sterling, the thought occurred to Mrs. Swallow, Why not send the 
Empress-Dowager a copy of the Bible on this auspicious occasion ? 
She spoke of it to the other missionaries in Ningpo, and they all 
thought well of the suggestion. A committee of three ladies was 
appointed to consider the matter, 
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This lady committee wrote to Mrs. Fitch and Mrs. Richard, of 
Shanghai, the following letter :— 

Ningpo, February 9th, 1894. 

The Empress-Dowager of China will shortly celebrate her 
60th birthday, when certain presentations are to be made to her. 
It is suggested that the Christian women—foreign and native—now 
in China, present Her Highness with a Bible. Yesterday after our 
prayer meeting a committee of ladies was appointed, when it was 
decided to write to you(two) as to the feasibility or otherwise of the 
proposal, and, if feasible, how best to carry it out with the least loss 
of time. If the Shanghai friends think the Empress-Dowager will 
accept the Bible, the committee here think that the best way to 
carry out the plan would be to form a committee in Shanghai, and 
suggest that it consist of 

Rey. J. W. Stevenson, Director China Inland Mission. 
Archdeacon Thomson, American Protestant Episcopal 
8S. Dyer, Agent British and Foreign Bible Society. 

W. Muirhead, D.D., London Mission. 

Mrs. Timothy Richard, English Baptist Mission. 

Mrs. G. IF. Fitch, American Presbyterian Mission. 

It is thought the Delegates’ Version would be the best, and a 
large type, owing to the advanced age of Her Highness, handsomely 
bound and presented in gold or silver casket, if money is sufficient ; 
also that a heart-stirring letter accompany the gift, in which might 
be mentioned the many prayers offered on behalf of the present 
Emperor on his accession to the throne. It was thought that the 
number of the Christian women subscribing might be given, but no 
names. Would notice iu the papers help or otherwise ? 

We feel that this matter is better in the hands of your Shanghai 
friends, but please let us know if we can do anything to help, at 
least. Looking for your help. 

Believe us, 
Yours in His service, 
(Signed) ALIcE SwALLow, 
Mrs. Garrirt, Committee. 
KE. MILuican, 5 


The Matter taken up in Shanghai. 


On Monday, the 19th February, Rev. G. F. Fitch brought the 
matter before the Shanghai missionaries at their weekly prayer- 
meeting, and the committee named in the Ningpo letter, with the 
addition of Rev, J. R. Hykes, Agent of the American Bible Society, 
were asked to consider the matter and report to the Shanghai Mis- 
sionary Association. After careful deliberation this committee 
thought the suggestion of the Ningpo ladies was a most laudable 
one. and recommended to the Association on March 18th that the 
matter be at once taken up heartily and carried out with the modi- 
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fication that a copy of the New Testament be given instead of the 
whole Bible. ‘The Association approved of it and asked the same 
committee to carry the matter throagh. From the beginning up to 
December 20th the committee held ten meetings. Mr. Stevenson 
was elected Chairman; Mrs. Fitch, Secretary; and Mrs. Richard, 
Treasurer. Mrs. Fitch was asked to draw up a circular to seud all 
over China. Dr. Muirhead, the veteran missionary of 47 years in 
China, was asked to prepare an Introduction to the New Testament- 
Mrs. Richard was asked to write the letter to the Empress. Arch- 
deacon Thomson and Mr. Hykes were to examine and secure the 
best Chinese penman to be found in Shanghai to copy the Jntro- 
duction. Mr. Dyer, Mrs. Fitch and Mrs. Richard were appointed a 
sub-committee to decide on style of binding and what kind of casket 
should be obtained. To ensure accuracy in the Chinese rendering 
of the documents four specialists were consulted, viz., the Rev. J. 
Edkins, D.D., Rev. Timothy Richard, Mr. Wang ‘I‘ao who, with his 
father, translated the Delegates’ Version of the Bible, which was 
completed just 41 years ago, and Mr. Ts‘ai Er-k‘ang, one of the 
leading Chinese editors of China. 


Copy of Circular. 


COMMITTEE. 

Rey. J. W. Stevenson, Chairman. 
Mre. G, F. Fitch, Secretary. 

a >, aha a ane ‘ 
at Richard, Treasurer. SHANGHAI, March 26th, 1894. 
Rev. J. R. Hykes. 
Rev. Wm. Muirhead. 
Archdeacon Thomson. 


PRESENTATION TO THE EMPRESS-DOWAGER, 


A proposition was lately made by the Ningpo missionaries that 
the Protestant Christian women in China, both native and foreign, 
should present the Empress-Dowager on her approaching 60th 
birthday with a copy of the Sacred Scriptures in a suitable casket. 
They referred the whole matter to a committee in Shanghai. This 
committee unanimously approved of this proposition and have 
decided to present Her Majesty with a handsomely-bound copy of 
the New Testament. , 

Would you kindly make arrangements at your station and 
out-stations for receiving contributions from the native Christian 
women, who can also be empowered to collect from their friends ? 
Please forward these sums at your earliest convenience, alone with 
any contributions from their foreign sisters—missionary or nou-mis- 
sionary—te Mrs. Timothy Richard, No 1 Quinsan Road, Shanghai. 

As the time is limited and the style of casket depends on the 
amount of funds to hand, we beg that this matter may receive your 
immediate attention. Also kindly mention the number of Christian 
women, native and foreign, who have contributed the funds which 
you send. 
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{In order that the gift may be as widely representative as 
possible we sincerely hope that a// the native Christian women will 
be afforded an opportunity of contributing funds, however small, 
and thus show their loyalty, and also their admiration of the 
Empress-Dowager’s able and beneficent Regency. 

On behalf of the Committee, 
Mary M. Firca, 
Secretary. 

To this circular the response was universally enthusiastic, both 
from foreigners and Chinese alike. The number of contributors was 
over 10,900, and the whole sum contributed was $1,152.35 from 
29 different missions. Nearly one-sixth of the whole was raised by 
the China Inland Mission. A complete list of the contributors ap- 
peared in the Recorper from time to time from the month of May 
on to December. 

The English version of Dr. Muirhead’s Introduction, literally 
rendered, gives an idea of the characteristic style adopted by eminent 
Chinese scholars in expressing the sense of the original. It is as 
follows : 





General Introduction to the New Testament. 


“The New Testament is a sacred classic for the saving of the 
world. In ancient times wise and holy men were favoured with 
communications of the Will of God and made them known to all. 
They spoke of His love and compassion for the world and His gift of 
salvation to it. In the beginning all was a complete chaos, when 
God created the heavens and the earth and all things. He also 
made our first parents, and bestowed upon them a virtuous moral 
nature, causing them to enjoy great happiness. He did not mean 
that they should gradually die, that their heavenly nature should be 
impaired, and that by opposition and rebellion they should sin 
against God. Much less was it His will that the sin of our first 
parents should go on incessantly, and be prolonged to after ages, 
affecting the whole human race, vitiating their true nature, entailing 
numberless calamities, and finally ending in death and misery. 

Though God was displeased with the sin of men He pitied them, 
and in His great compassion revealed the way of salvation, but they 
became more and more involved in evil customs and habits. They 
knew the truth, but forgot and despised it. Yet God bore it all 
with infinite patience and forbearance for many ages. He wanted 
to save men, but they would not obey Him. At length the time 
arrived for the fulfillment of His gracious promise, which was in the 
first year of Yuen Shih of the first Han dynasty, when God’s Holy 
Spirit specially influenced the Virgin Mary of the town of Bethlehem 
in Judea, and in this way sent His only Son to become her Son, 
appointing His name to be Jesus, which means the Saviour of the 
world. 
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He was born a divine spiritual being. He grew up holy and 
intelligent. During His whole life there was not the slightest taint 
of sin in His life and character. He perfectly obeyed the will of 
God, preaching His doctrine, doing His works, and so attained the 
standard of complete moral excellence. It was all confirmatory of 
His Divine mission that He came from heaven, and was sent by 
God. The subject on which Ue chiefly discoursed was the redemp- 
tion of men from sin, and thus He fulfilled the duties of His sacred 
office as the Saviour. 

But it was not simply during His life that He furnished proof 
of His Divine Mission. He died on the cross, was buried, and in 
three days rose again and ascended to heaven. He lived, fully 
obeyed the Divine command and saved the world. He died, atoned 
for sin and saved mankind. His Divine Commission was carried 
out to the utmost, and the duties implied in the name Jesus were 
accomplished to the end. All this has been comfirmed in after 
generations without the shadow of a doubt, and on account of it His 
disciples were able to execute their Lord’s command to preach the 
Gospel in every place and spread abroad the sacred doctrine, calling 
men toa sense of sin, to believe and repent, and so obtain forgive- 
ness and peace. It is in this way that men can become pure in 
heart and life, enter into fellowship with God and enjoy the hap- 
piness of eternal life. 

These things are all recorded in the sacred Scriptures which are 
called the New Testament. It is divided into twenty-seven parts, 
the first four of which bear the names of Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John. These were disciples of Jesus and authors of the works in 
question. ‘They narrate the incidents of His birth, what He said and 
did in the course of His ministry, His death and ascension. Then 
follow the Acts of the Apostles, detailing the particulars of their life 
and labours. Next isa series of letters sent by the Apostles to 
various Churches and others, explanatory of the doctrine they 
taught and the duties connected therewith. The last section is 
called the “ Revelation,” which indicates, in mysterious language 
and form, the history of the Christian Church from its rise to its 
consummation. At the close the final judgment of the world is 
described, the separation of the evil and the good, with their respect- 
ive awards, and thus the sacred volume of the New Testament is 
completed. 

In these twenty-seven sections the doctrine of Jesus is brought 
before us for the benefit of His disciples, that they may truly believe 
in it, diligently observe it aud earnestly follow its sacred teachings. 
Outside of this book, is there any other that can be compared with 
it? None. ‘There are many treatises on morality and other sub- 
jects which are all the product of the human mind, but this book 
is the production of God’s Holy Spirit, inspiring the minds of wise, 
and holy men, who spoke and wrote accordingly. 

This volume is called the New Testament, and why? Prior to 
it there was the Old Testament, consisting of thirty-nine sections, 
and made during 1,000 years and more before the advent of Christ. 
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It was the work of prophets and holy men, and begins with an 
account of God’s creating the heavens and the earth, the history of 
our first parents and the events that followed in after years in 
anticipation of, and preparation to, Christ’s second coming for the 
salvation of men. It relates what His life and actions were to be, 
and in a manner that can be fully authenticated and confirmed. It 
is entitled the Old Testament in conformity to the name of the 
New, and the term denotes the arrangement or covenant of grace 
into which God entered with His only Son Jesus Christ for the 
salvation of the world. 

After this examination of the Old Testament we ought the 
more diligently to study the New, and so become acqnainted with 
the events of earlier and later times in reference to moral character 
and life, the benefit of which would be considerable. Some may 
ask what benefit would accrue from the study ? Our reply is that 
these Scriptures are all given by inspiration of God, and are 
profitable for self-correction, for instruction and guidance in the 
way of righteousness, that men may serve God with all their powers 
of body and soul, and that they may know Him who is infinite 
perfection, and who has thus manifested His glory and displayed 
His wonderful works for the salvation of men from future misery. 

How magnificent is this! The doctrine of high heaven, though 
speechless, is not without words, thongh unheard, yet has a voice, 
and its speechless words reach through all the earth, and its un- 
heard voice pervades the universe. Its law is perfect, converting 
the soul. Its testimony is sure, making wise the simple. Its 
statutes are right. rejoicing the heart. Its commandments are 
pure, enlighteniug the eyes. Its teachings are all holy, enduring 
for ever. Its judgments are just and righteous altogether. And 
on this account every student of this book who thoroughly believes 
in it will, in the present life, worship God alone and love men as 
himself. He will receive the gracious help of God, he will seek the 
salvation that is in Christ Jesus aud enjoy the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. All kinds of happiness will descend upon him, and mani- 
fold harbingers of bliss will crowd around him. As to the future 
life, he will beforehand auticipate his ascension to heaven, where he 
will have boundless felicity for ever, 

These are verifications of the benefits accruing from the sacred 
doctrine we have been considering, but how can words or thoughts 
possibly exhaust them? The New Testament has just been re- 
published, and we have taken occasion to state its profound mean- 
ing in this manner.” 


The English version of Mrs. Richard’s letter of- congratu- 
lation to the Empress-Dowager is as follows : 


To the Limpre SS Dowager's Most Excellent Majesty, 
Mapvam :—Your Imperial Majesty having, by Divine appoint- 
ment, undertaken the government of China in times of unparalleled 
internal aud external trouble, and having by your great energy and 
wisdom restored profound peace throughout the whole empire, and 
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established friendly relations with all nations, has called forth the 
admiration not only of your own subjects but those of other nations 
far and wide as well. 

Among the many just laws which your Majesty has established 
not the least is that which commands the same protection to your 
Christian subjects as to those of all other religions ; therefore, we, 
a few thousand Protestant Christian women throughout the various 
provinces of your empire, though mostly poor, cannot let the 
auspicious occasion of your Imperial Majesty’s sixtieth birthday pass 
without testifying our loyalty and admiration. We do so by present- 
ing your Majesty with the New Testament, which is the principal 
classic of our holy religion, namely the religion of Jesus Christ, 
which is the only religion that practically aims at the salvation of 
the whole world from sin and suffering. ‘The truths in this volume 
have brought peace of heart and purity of life, with hope of everlast- 
ing happiness, to countless millions. It has also given to Christian 
nations the just laws and stable government which are at the root 
of their temporal prosperity and power. On this account we hear 
it is a custom in the West to present Empresses, Queens and Prin- 
cesses with a copy of this book on happy occasions in their lives. 

We Christians in your empire constantly and fervently pray 
that your Highness and all the members of the Imperial Household 
may also get possession of this secret of true happiness to the 
individual and prosperity to the nation, so that China may not be 
behind any nation on earth. We also fervently pray that your 
Imperial Majesty may long be spared to help by your wise counsel 
in the government of China, and when your work on this earth is 
finished you may have a happy entrance into the glorious home 
prepared for all those who carry out the beneficent will of Heaven. 

We remain, with the profoundest veneration, 


Madam, 


Your Majesty’s most faithful subjects, 
THe WoMEN OF THE PROTESTANT 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN CHINA. 
The Mission Press prints a Presentation Copy with Gold Border. 


The American Presbyterian Mission Press was asked to print a 
special edition of the New Testament in large type with gold border, 
as there was no time for one hand to copy it as the custom in China 
is when making such presentations. The book had solid silver 
covers beautifully embossed with bamboo designs. On the left 
hand upper corner of the cover were the characters 3 # A #, 
Complete New Testament, in raised gold, and in the middle was an 
oval plate of gold, on which were inscribed the characters $f tt He £, 
Scriptures for the Saleation of the World, It measured 13 
x lU in x 2 in. 


in. 
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The Silver Casket. 

This New Testament was enclosed in a handsome silver casket 
with the same beautiful bamboo design, the work of the best artists 
from Canton, lined with old gold plush. On the lid of the casket, 
engraved on a gold plate, was the inscription :— 


ale 
iE 


Be Ae Translation. 
a Respectfully presented to the 


Empress-Dowager, Ch‘ung Hsi, 


> bm RRS 
Psi a spi 


S by the Christian women of the 


Protestaut Church. 


Bete 


The silver in the casket weighed 103 lhs., and the silver in the 
New Testament boards weighed 443 lbs., The casket was enclosed 
in a teak wood box covered with plush within and without. 
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The Testament and Casket on View. 

By October 28th, the work being completed, the New Testa- 
ment and casket (which had been on view at Liien Wo’s, the Chinese 
artists in Nanking Road who made the casket) were carried to Dr. 
Reid’s Church, where the native Christians had the privilege of see- 
ing them. At 6 o’clock that day Mr. Hykes took them on board the 
steamer Lienshing, by which they were conveyed to Tientsin. 

Sent to Peking. 

The committee through Dr. Muirhead and Archdeacon Thom- 
son had already got the hearty promise of the British Minister, Mr. 
O’Connor, and the American Minister, Col. Denby, that they would 
take pleasure in presenting it to the Empress through the Chinese 
Foreign Office—the Tsung-li Yamen. The Rev. Dr. Lowry, of the 
American Methodist Episcopal Church, Peking, and the Rev. George 
Owen, of the London Mission, Peking, were appointed a committee 
to receive the casket and place it in the hands of the British and 
American Ministers for presentation. Mr. Owen was also asked to 
have the letter to the empress copied and drawn up in special form, 
as there were no suitable forms to be got in Shanghai. This paper 
was “yellow on one side and red on the other, folded in the usual 
Chinese style and faced with yellow silk.” 


Presented to Her Imperial Majesty. 

On the 11th November the casket was placed in the hands of the 
two ministers, who at once sent it to the Tsung-li Yamén. On the 
12th the ministers of the Tswng-li Yamén sent the casket in to 
Her Imperial Majesty. It was a most happy coincidence that the 
present of the Queen of England to the Empress-Dowager was 
forwarded by them the very same day. 

The Names of the Donors are asked for. 

A few days afterwards some of the ministers of the Tsung-li 
Yamén called at the American Legation and desired the names of all 
those who had subscribed to the presentation. As over ten thousand 
had subscribed and their names were not known they could not be 
given. They then insisted on having the names of some of the 
foreign ladies who had taken part in it. Messrs. Lowry and Owen 
were applied to, and they gave in the names of Mrs. Richard and 
Mrs. Fitch as the lady members of the Presentacion Committee, and 
the names of twenty others were chosen from the names published in 
the RecorpeEr, not thinking anything more was required than a few 
names to head an address of thanks. When, however, some presents 
‘ were sent to each lady mentioned, these friends in Peking begged 

the Presentation Committee in Shanghai to reconsider the names 
and make a juster distribution. 
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The New Testament most graciously received and Presents 
sent by Her Majesty to 22 Lady Missionaries. 

After the list of lady missionaries had been presented a most 
gracious letter was forwarded to the British Minister from the T'sung- 
li Yamén by command of Her Majesty. The English version of the 
letter is as follows :— 

THE PRINCES AND MINISTERS OF THE TSUNG-LI YAMEN 
TO MR. O'CONNOR. 
Kuang Hsii 20. 11. 19. 
December 15th, 1894. 


On the 10th of November last the princes and ministers had 
the honour to receive a joint note from Their Excellencies the British 
and American Ministers, stating that they had been requested by 
the British and American Missionary Societies in China to present 
to H. M. the Empress-Dowager a copy of the New Testament, 
enclosed in a silver casket, the offering of Chinese female converts 
in connection with the Protestant missions throughout the country, 
as a humble token of their heartfelt loyalty on the occasion of 
H. M.’s 60th birthday. 

Accompanying this letter was a congratulatory memorial from 
the subscribers. 

On the 11th of November a further letter was received from 
H. E. the American Minister, Colonel Denby, forwarding the 
casket containing the Testament. 

On the 12th of November the Yamén, as they have already 
informed H. EK. the British Minister in their note of the 22nd of 
November, conveyed the Testament and the congratulatory address 
to their high destination. 

On the 27th of November the Yamén received from Mr. 
Cheshire, Chinese Secretary to the United States Legation, a letter 
enclosing a list of names of the lady missionaries who had offered 
their congratulations on the oceasion, and on submitting it for 
Imperial inspection they were honoured with the receipt of a Decree 
from H. M. the Empress-Dowager, conferring a roll of Nanking 
silk, a roll of large satin, a box of needle work and two cases of 
handkerchiefs each upon Mrs. Richard and Mrs. Fitch, who had 
taken a leading part in the movement, and a case of handkerchiefs 
anda roll of Huchow crape each upon twenty other ladies who 
had assisted in the undertaking. 

The foregoing articles were sent to the American Legation on 
the 8th instant with a request that they might be distributed amongst 
the lady missionaries whose names were given on the list. . 

On the 10th December the Yamén received a note in reply from 
the American Legation intimating that the articles had been duly 
handed over, as requested, and it becomes the duty of the princes 
and ministers to write this note for the information of H. E. the 
British Minister. 

The princes and ministers with great respect enclose their cards. 
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Concluding Remarks. 


In conclusion we are heartily thankful to Mrs. Swallow for 
starting the idea, and the Ningpo missionaries for encouraging it, and 
the missionaries throughout the empire for supporting it so heartily, 
and all are exceedingly grateful for the manner in which it was finally 
received. It was started in goodwill, it was continued with goodwill, 
and it has ended with goodwill. Now that good feeling has been 
attained we trust and hope that the spiritual truths so precious to us 
may also be understood and appreciated by the great Empress, 
With the exception of Queen Victoria she rules over a far greater 
number of human beings than any other ruler. Between them these 
two govern more than half the human race ! 

Would to God that these two great Empresses were lifted far 
above ordinary human ideals and were to crown their great days by 
carrying out the high purposes of God: (1.) To take measures to 
secure that everything that is good on the face of the earth shall be 
made known to, and as far as possible placed within reach of, each of 
their subjects, (2.) To take effective measures to end war throughout 
the world. Whether the time for this is ripe or not we cannot say. 
But we know that the earnest prayer of every one who contributed 
to this presentation is that the millions of China may all be made 
to know the best blessings of Christian civilization, and that there 
shall be peace on earth and goodwill to all men. 

The chairman and committee deserve special credit for the wise 
tact they have shown from the beginning to end. 





The Parliament of Religions: A Review. 


BY REV. Ae T. PIERSON, D.D. 


Having given Prof. Barrow’s article on the Parliament of Religions in the 
February REcORDER, we present the following from Dr. Pierson as showing the 
other side, and with this take final leave of the subject.—Ep. RrecoRpER. 


AY FAMOUS American orator used to say that he had “but 
Se little foresight, but plenty of Aindsight,” the latter being found 
very trustworthy. 

More than a year ago the Parliament of Religions took its place 
in history. Then, in common with many, we felt compelled to testify 
against the whole scheme, convinced that, at the very basis of it, 
there lay a blunder ; and that, without impugning the motives of its 
originators and abettors, its final outcome must be evil rather than 
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good. Before dismissing the matter we cast a backward glance for a 
true review ; and, instead of intruding merely our own judgment, let 
others also be heard from this forum of enlightened public opinion as 
to this attempted amalgamation of the one and only true faith and 
saving Gospel with the imperfect, iniquitous, idolatrous systems of 
so-called ‘‘ religion.” 

I. Perhaps the Parliament of Religions was a mistake, first of all, 
in its ¢enadequate presentation and representation of Christianity. 

Some, who were promoters of the scheme, have since confessed 
disappointment and even chagrin that the true faith was feebly ad- 
vocated, or appeared to disadvantage, while, on the other hand, 
heathenism and various systems of error are jubilant over their success, 

There was a natural reason for the disadvantage at which 
Christianity was placed. The advocates of these foreign faiths were 
speaking to audiences in which were few who were competent to 
answer them, and where no reply or rejoinder was allowable. They 
were skilful masters of ;the art of presenting the best phases of their 
systems, and the only way to expose sophistry, fallacy, or even false- 
hood, was to have had the other side shown by equally competent 
parties. Such a course alone was fair to the hearers. Suppose, for 
example, the committee had provided two men equally able to present 
Buddhism; one, if they pleased, its high priest, the other, one of its 
most intelligent, fair-minded opponents. What if Sir Monier Wil- 
liams could have set forth the radical defects of Buddhism, and so 
offset the fascinating but falsifying glamour of its advocacy! or if, 
after one-third of the human race had been claimed for its adherents, 
Dr. Happer had exposed the shallow claim by his masterly proof that 
Mohammedanisn, Confucianism, and Christianity each far outuumbers 
Buddha’s followers! Under plea of permitting no disputation, what 
assaults on Christianity, what erroneous statements went unchallenged ! 

No wonder the veteran missionary at Swatow remonstrates when 
three or four thousand American “Christians” shout themselves 
hoarse as bold flings are made at “ Christian nations,” unanswered ; 
and American—supposably “ Christian ””—women, wild with delight, 
scramble over chairs and benches to get near Dr. Barrows’s “ right 
reverend” Shinto, who had been throwing mud at Christianity, and 
were, some of them, kissed by him !—a thing considered indecent 
where the “right reverend” exercises his priestly functions ! 

That sophistical Hindu “monk,” Vivekananda, among other 
applauded statements, said at Chicago :— 

“ You come with the Bible in one hand and with the conqueror’s 
sword in the other. You, with your religion of yesterday, to us who 
were taught thousands of years ago precepts as noble and lives as holy 
as your Uhrist’s, You trample on us, and treat us like the dust beneath 
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your feet. You degrade our people with drink, you insult our women. 
You scorn our religion, in many points like yours, only better because 
more humane. And then you wonder why Christianity makes such 
slow progress in India. I tell you it is because you are not like your 
Christ, whom we could honor and reverence. Do you think if you 
came to our doors like Him, meek and lowly, with a message of love, 
living and working and suffering for others as He did, we should 
turn a deaf ear? Ob, no! We should receive Him and listen to 
Him as we have done to our own inspired teachers.” 


As the Madras Mail remarked, these statements are only a mere 
echo of the usual cheap tirade against Christianity heard in India 
from the lips of every university undergraduate, at every street 
preaching, in every lecture-room, and sometimes read in the columns 
of the native journals ; but whose absurdity is patent even to every 
right-thinking Hindu, and therefore regarded as claptrap by the better 
portion of the educated classes. 

If it were worth while to prick the bubble of this sophomoric 
bombast, we could easily expose the fact that there is nothing in it. 
It is easy to say, “‘ You come with the Bible in one hand and the 
conqueror’s sword in the other.” Who! How many who heard or 
who will read these words ever were in India, ever handled a sword, 
or had any part in India’s conquest? Hundreds of thousands of 
Christians do not believe in a sword, and condemn utterly British rule 
in India, especially as represented by the, East India Company ! 

“ Your religion of yesterday !” as though the basis of our whole 
Christianity were not found in the promise of a redemptive seed, 
made in Eden; and as though its ethical basis were not as old as the 
Decalogue, as ancient as the Rig Veda. How about the “insult ” 
to “our women!” As the Madras Mail again well says :— 

“We cannot say either that there is much propriety or good 
taste in this taunt coming from a Hindu religionist of any school. 
The éw quoque argument would suggest rather a crushing reply. 
Who have done most for the emancipation of Indian women from 
the disabilities under which they have labored for centuries—these 
Western religionists whom it pleases Vivekananda and his friends to 
taunt, or Brahmins and ascetics of different schools ? Who has ended 
suttecism and infanticide ? Through whose influence are widow remar- 
riages made possible in India? Where did the agitation against 
monstrous alliances between old debauchees of sixty and little Hindu 
girls of six originate? Who is it that lovingly give of their substance 
in order to send the sweet ameliorations of woman’s woe into Indian 
homes ?” 

II. This Parliament of Religions was a mistake, in the false 
impressions left on hundreds who attended it. 

‘Two classes of people were there: oue composed of representa- 
tives of the various uu-Christian and anti-Christian systems ; and the 
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other, a miscellaneous audience mostly of nominal Christians. Upon 
both classes alike must have been made impressions lamentably 
erroneous and misleading. 

What more mischievous result could there be than that which was 
in a measure inseparable from the very fact of the Parliameut—an ap- 
parent levelling of all faiths to a common plane ? Who can doubt 
that such an impression was produced who reads the reports and 
representations made by certain delegates, on their return to their own 
peoples? If American Christians would see themselves as they are 
reflected in the mirror of this Parliament, they would best read, for 
example, The Pioneer, published in India, wherein one Mervin-Marie 
Snell writes :— 


‘“‘ America is starving for spiritual nourishment. In spite of the 
ignorance and provincialism of its upper classes, and the savagery of 
its lower, there are many souls everywhere throughout its great 
population who are thirsting for higher things—a thirst which 
Hinduism and Vivekananda are going to assuage.” 


In the Chicago Herald appeared the comments of a Buddhist 
priest who attended the Congress and construed it into a confession 
and concession of the failure of Christianity, and the desire of its 
followers for a more satisfactory faith. He says :— 


“There is no better place in the world to propagate the teachings 
of Buddhism than in America. Christianity is merely an adornment 
of society in America. It is deeply believed in by very few. The 
great majority of Christians drink and commit various gross sins, and 
live very dissolute lives, although it is a very common belief and serves 
as a social adornment. Its lack of power proves its weakness.” 


One of the Buddhists of Japan, reporting to a public meeting 
held in Yokohama on his return, said :— 


“ During the meetings one very wealthy man from New York 
became a convert to Buddhism, and was initiated into its rites. He is 
a man of great influence, and his conversion may be said to mean 
more than the conversion of ten thousand ordinary men; and so we 
may say that we made ten thousand converts.” 


Who this very influential convert is we know not; but it is very 
plain how these delegates construed the presence and reception of 
every form of religion as not only an acknowledgment of its truthful- 
ness, but a tribute to its worth. So as to the papacy. Cardinal 
Gibbons affirms that the fact of his being asked to make the opening 
prayer was “ not only a high compliment, but a circumstance of the 
deepest significance, a virtual acknowledgment that the Catholic 


Church is the rightful and supreme exponent and teacher of Christian 
truth.” 
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In the Japan Weekly Mazl appeared Mr. Nakanishi Gyuro’s 
reflections upon the “Influence of the World’s Religious Congress.” 
We have seen nothing that more clearly shows the mischievous 
influence of this Parliament. He says :— 


‘“‘ Far-sighted men from ancient times have longed for and looked 
for the day when all forms of religion should be united under the 
name Religion, and thus bring in peace for all mankind. This 
longing has at last begun its realization in the World’s Congress of 
Religions, . . . The increase of free thought has compelled religious 
believers to see that all religions contain more or less truth, and that 
the comparative study of religions should be advanced. Hence the 
World’s Congress. The results for Buddhism and Christianity have 
been the discovery that at their source all religions are one. As far 
as Buddhism is concerned there are these cheering facts. Hitherto, 
as studied in the West, Buddhism has been much distorted. The 
works of Oldenburg, Burnouf, Max Miller, and Rhys Davies treat 
only of the Hinayana, or Southern Buddhism. But in the Chicago 
Conference the Mahayana, or Northern Buddhism, was first explained 
to the world. It must have broken down many prejudices. The 
people of the West learned that Buddhism is not necessarily 
pessimism, atheism, mere philosophical speculation, or an obstacle to 
progress. It became also clear there that Buddhism may contain all 
other religions; that its profound theories do not conflict with science 
and philosophy. Yet, while at Chicago there was no fault found 
with Buddhist principles, many practical defects in the working of the 
faith were pointed out. This may be because, in the past, religious 
influences in Japan, in China, and in other Buddhist countries were 
not favorable. The trouble rests with faithless priests, not with the 
religion’s principles. In the great Congress there was sympathy for 
the Eastern religion, and even some antagonism to Christianity. 
Mr. Joseph Cook failed in his attempted opposition to the East. 
This failure arose from the fact that the audiences were largely 
composed of freeeminded men, and that Christians made assaults upon 
the Eastern faiths. Indeed, Christianity gained little and lost much in 
the World’s Congress. On the religious world generally the effects 
of the Congress were as follows: It manifested the power of religion 
to the non-religious. It opened ways of intercommunication between 
all religions. It showed to the world much religious worth hitherto 
unknown in civilized lands. It was instrumental in breaking through 
the obstinate isolation of sects. It pointed out the religious tendency 
of the nineteenth century. It took away from proud Christianity 
its religious sovereignty, compelling Christianity to share this sover- 
eignty with others. It laid the foundations for a future religious 
unity. It disclosed the fact that peace and progress rest with 
religion. It gave a great impetus to the science of comparative 
religion. 

“The Shinshiu agents at Chicago distributed, of five different 


tracts and volumes respecting their faith, over thirty thousand 
volumes,” 
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If such false impressions were produced on delegates from heathen 
and Mohammedan lands, on the other hand what disastrously false 
conceptions of the actual condition of the heathen world were created 
avd fostered in the minds of auditors generally ! 


J. Hudson Taylor says:— 


“The Buddhist women may, if they live 1500 virtuous lives, be 
born again a little boy and then have a chance of entering one of the 
nine heavens. There are eighteen hells, and to them the women, 
according to the Asiatic teaching, are consigned.” 


The Truth, published at St. Louis, says :— 


“The Rev. James Johnston has convicted Professor Max Miiller 
of the grossest dishonesty in editing ‘The Sacred Books of the East.’ 
He charges and proves that the professor has omitted large portions 
without the slightest intimation that these had been left out, and, 
therefore, making a totally false impression as to the character of 
these books. When challenged, the professor frankly admitted that 
he had left out portions for the very sufficient reasons that if he 
had translated them, as they exist in the originals, he would have been 
prosecuted for publishing obscene literature. Yet these are the books 
lauded to the skies at the Parliament of Religions amid the clapping 
of white-handed American women. 

“The light of the Gospel shames into decency even when it does 
not convert. ‘Inventions,’ ‘science,’ ‘philanthropy,’ of which infidels 
talk so much, why are they not found to any extent worth mentioning 
except in Christian lands? By a riverside in China there used to be 
this sign: ‘ Don’t drown girls here.’ Not till the Light of the world 
shone there did the government for the first time forbid the murder 
of girls under penalty.” 


Habitations of cruelty are found even in the land of the Vedas. 
Think of the child marriages and child widowhood in India. The 
results of these customs are appalling and incredible. ‘There were, 
according to the census of 1881, 20,930,626 widows, of whom 78,976 
were under nine years of age, 207,388 under fourteen years, and 
282,736 under nineteen years! Over twenty millions of widows— 


more than the entire female population of the United States above 
three years of age! 


Rev. W. R. Boggs, D.D., after fifteen years among the Telugus, 
comments on the show of heathenism at Chicago :— 


“Men have set before themselves an ideal heathen religion that 
never existed. There ought to have been a fuller exhibition of 
Hinduism at Chicago, There should have been a Temple of Kali, 
with a statue of the goddess adorned with a necklace of skulls. 
There should have been an idol car such as exists in every village of 
Burma, covered with obscene figures. ‘There should have been ‘holy 

? _- . > " = . m1 
men, unwashed, filthy, almost naked, and grossly immoral. There 
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should have been dancing girls, by caste and profession and practice, 
prostitutes. These are parts of Hinduism. Talk about comparative 
religion is nonsense. As well talk of comparative deities or 
comparative universes.” 

III. This Parliament of Religions was a mistake, in establishing 
a bad precedent. Already it has instituted a new order, and we are 
likely to have a series of such parliaments, as a new feature of the 
world’s evolution toward a perfect state, or, as a quaint missionary 
insists on spelling it, devil-opement. At Long Beach, in August last, 
a parliament was held on a small scale, every day being given to the 
presentation of some of the world’s religions, addresses being made by 
very “distinguished clergymen.” 


The original parliament had scarcely adjourned when the air was 
full of the rumors of the new religious brotherhood, whose platform 
was to.be broad enough for Christians, Hebrews, Agnostics, 
Confucians, and Pagans to stand in loving fellowship; and the 
‘“‘ Christians’ were to include Universalists and Unitarians, all sects 
and no sects, Hicksite Quakers, Swedenborgians, and disciples of 
Ethical Culture ! 


The Associated Press announced :— 


“The system of organization has already been formulated, and 
the plan on which it will be promulgated is broad enough to include 
every member of the Parliament of Religions. To its fellowship all 
who desire to promote love, righteousness, and truth in the world will 
be invited. A number of liberal Chicago preachers have taken an 
active interest in the work of founding the new Church, and it is a 
matter of but a short time before it will be an established institution. 
It will be without a creed. The constitution upon which the organiza- 
tion will be built will say that religion is natural, progress a necessity ; 
true religion a matter of life, not doctrine; of character, not creed. 
To promote such a religion, to help progress and to benefit the world 
will be the objects of the new organization.” 


Protop Chunder Mozoomder, leader of the Brahmo-Somaj, pro- 
poses a permanent council, one-half sitting in India and the other 
in Europe ; and a new periodical to represent the views of all denom- 
inations of the world. 

Bishop Newman calls for two Parliaments of Religion in the year 
1900, to usher in the twentieth century, one of which is to be compos- 
ed of representatives of all religions known to man. 


“They shall not come as eulogists of founder, or creed, or 
ceremony, but to ascertain two things: What we have in common in 
faith and practice, and wherein we differ, and whether such differences 
can be adjusted. It would be a questiou worthy of such a Parliament 
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of the World to consider whether there is a place in the Christian 
Pantheon for the Brahman, the Buddhist, the Parsi, the Confucianist, 
and the Mohammedan.” 


The example thus set in America is contagious. In Japan, in 
1895, in connection with the eleventh centenary of the elevation of 
Kyoto to the rank of a royal residence, there is to be a Parliament of 
Religions in which every religious community in the island empire, 
including all Christian denominations, is invited to participate. Ser- 
vices will be held all day long, and interpreters provided for those 
who need them. It will be “religion in a show-case.” 

IV. This Parliament of Religions was a mistake in exalting some 
parties into an undue, undeserved prominence, and in actually helping 
to propagate false faiths. 

Reputation and notoriety widely differ, though often confused. 
This gathering at the Western metropolis lifted to a false level not a 
few who at home enjoyed no such distinction. We are told of certain 
visitors from India who were “ lionized” at Chicago; the term is, 
unfortunately, too suggestive of a much inferior beast that, according 
to the fable, strutted about in the disguise of a lion’s skin. A true 
lion never needs lionizing. 

The Christian Patriot, of Madras, states that, save two or three, 
none of the representatives of India who took part are ‘even known 
by name to their countrymen ; and yet they have been treated as the 
highest representatives of Hindu thought, and every sentence uttered, 
whether containing sense or not, seems to have been received with 
vociferous applause.” 

This is the first time we hear of Swami Vivekananda, who, on 
rising to speak, addressed those before him as “ Sisters and brothers of 
America,” and gave himself out as belonging to “ the most ancient 
order of monks the world has ever seen.” This impostor, who posed 
as a teacher and exemplar of morals, far outshining Christian ethics, 
is thus referred to by the Indian Review of Calcutta :— 


“Swami Vivekananda alias Baboo Norendra Nath Dutta, B.A. 
Until we had heard from Chicago, we were not aware that we had 
such a genius among us in Calcutta as it now seems we have. It 
ouly proves the words of Jesus, ‘A prophet is not without honor save 
in his own country.’ More than this, evidence of the truth of Christ- 
tianity we have in our Swami. What he taught as Hinduism, and 
what gave power and influence to his words, was the large admixture 
of Christian truth which he received as a student in one of the Christian 
missionary colleges of Calcutta ; and truth too which is the very 
opposite of the error which is the foundation stone of the Hinduism 
which he professed to teach—viz., the brotherhood of man, and the 
lordship of God over the conscience. The caste system of Hinduism 
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antagonizes both, and persecutes, as far as the Christian government 
permits, any who choose to act under the influence of either. A man 
who chooses to eat with a brother man, or to obey his enlightened 
conscience in the matter of religious duty, and is baptized, will, by 
Hinduism, all over India, be persecuted to the death of his soul and 
body; and yet this Baboo goes across seas and continents to tell the 
Parliament of Religions that Hindus do not persecute, and that 
Hindus love all men as brethren.” 


This Parliament of Religions thus built a basis for a propaganda 
of foreign faiths. It gave both occasion and encouragement for the 
propagation of false systems not only in heathen territory, but in 
Christian lands. 

Nor was the opportunity lost. The doors of the Parliament had 
scarcely shut before a “high-caste Brahman” was giving lectures in 
various cities, comparing Christianity and Brahmanism, to the dis- 
paragement of the former and the glorification of the latter. Mean- 
while the newspapers, chronically eager for a sensation, gave these 
lectures a notice exceeded in prominence only by sporting news ; 
perhaps because they ranked them with other contests, in which the 
main object is to defeat an antagonist at all hazards and by any 
means, fair or foul. The result was notoriety for men who otherwise 
had stayed in the obscurity they deserved. More than this, not every 
one who heard this Brahman was fitted to expose his sophistries and 
falsehoods ; and some who were, felt unwilling to give him the indirect 
advertisement of a public rejoinder. He could have been triumphant- 
ly refuted at every point, as is proven by the fact that in one city 
alone four missionaries, long residents in India, gave counter testi- 
mony which utterly contradicted and demolished his misrepresentations. 
But the evil was done already, and truth never overtakes swift-footed 
error. The lecturer had got his “fifty cents a head,” and gone. 
This man, and not a few like him, availed themselves of an enthusiast- 
ic reception at Chicago, as a general letter of introduction and com- 
mendation to the American public, with full license to abuse mission- 
aries and asperse the faith they preach! One of these lecturers, 
already referred to as leader of the Brahmo-Somaj, who claims to 
represent “Indian theists,” it is now proposed to place in the unique 
position of a missionary in his own Jand, contributions to be annually 
sent from this country for his support and the supply of publications 
to be used in spreading his doctrines ! 

Mohammedanism also undertook, shortly after the Parliament, to 
propagate its tenets. A Mr. Nabakoff, in New York, proposed to 
describe the progress of Islamism in United States before a mixed 
audience of Persians and Turks, Englishmen and Americans. He did 
not say much about the spread of the Moslem faith, however; he 
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rather used the opportunity to assault the faith of Christ. He 
wrested Bishop Potter’s word as to the strength and superiority of 
Mohammedanism into an argument in its behalf, and that brought a 
rejoinder from the audience that there would be more converts from 
the false prophet to Christ but for the death penalty attached to 
such conversion. 

V. This Parliament of Religions was a mistake, in substituting 
laxity for liberality. Charity is not tolerance of error. 

We have heard of a certain man who described the change in his 
condition after conversion by saying, “ Before that I loved the devil 
and hated the Lord; now I love them both.’ Is it no misconception 
of the love which is the royal law, if we construe it as implying 
indifference to fundamental distinctions ? Does charity preside in a 
conclave where the religion of Christ sits without protest on equal 
terms with many whose tenets and practices can be traced only to the 
devil whom they woship ? 

It is all well enough to talk in vague encomium about the “light 
of Asia;” but the fact still remains that, notwithstanding, dense 
darkness covers the lands where it shines. Bishop Brooks, the broad 
churchman, greatly disappointed some of his “liberal” friends who 
expected him to deal very reverently with the ancient Oriental forms 
of faith and worship, when his ‘ Letters of Travel” unveiled the 
enormity and deformity of heathenism, the debasing superstition and 
repulsive obscenity gilded over by religious names and worshipped in 
religious fanes. Even in the holy city, Benares, he stumbled at every 
step on a temple with a hideous idol, and ignorance muttering prayers 
to Vishnu or Siv. 


Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop writes :— 


‘We are getting into a sort of milk-and-water view of heathen- 
ism ; not of African heathenism alone, but of Buddhism, Hinduism, 
and Mohammedanism also. Missionaries come home, and they re- 
frain from shocking audiences by recitals of the awful sins of the 
heathen and Moslem world, When travelling in Asia it struck me 
very much how little we heard, how little we knew as to how sin is 
enthroned and deified and worshipped. There is sin and shame 
everywhere. Mohammedanism is corrupt to the very core. It is 
astonishing to find that there is scarcely a single thing that makes for 
righteousness in the life of the unchristianized nations. There is no 
public opinion interpenetrated by Christianity which condemns sins or 
wrong. There is an infinite degradation of both women and men. 
The whole continent of Asia is corrupt. It is the scene of barbarities, 
tortures, brutal punishments, oppression, and official corruption. 
There are no sanctities of home, only a fearful looking for in the 
future of fiery indignation from some quarter, they know not what; a 
dread of everlasting rebirths into forms of obnoxious reptiles or in- 
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sects, or of tortures which are infinite, and which are depicted in 
pictures of fiendish ingenuity.” 

VI. The crowning mistake of this Parliament of Religions was 
the fatal blunder of at least implying that salvation is not in Christ 
alone. And in so far, the Parliament was and still is the foe of 
Christian missions, and has already done measureless harm. 

The Christian faith was there held up as one—albeit the best— 
among many religions. No doubt God “has in every nation those 
who work righteousness and are accepted with Him;” but it does 
not follow that this is in consequence of the false faiths prevailing 
among those nations; it is, rather, in spite of them. If God is no 
respecter of persons, He is quite as little a respecter of the so-called 
religions of the Moslem, heathen, and pagan world. 

Such parliaments will never turn men from errors and idols to 
serve the living and true God and to wait for His Son from heaven ; 
they will, rather, entrap victims of superstition in a false security, 
and lull them to sleep on the brink of ruin. What would Peter, 
John, Paul have said had they seen disciples in their day fraternizing, 
as co-religionists, with the heathen peoples against whom they testifi- 
ed, and degrading the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ to 
the level of Brahma and Buddha, Zoroaster and Confucius, and the 
mystic nonsense of theosophy ! 

We greatly mistake if the ultimate effect of this Parliament be not 
to make the followers of other systems arrogant and boastful, and 
raise new walls of adamant between Christian missionaries and those 
whom they seek to convert. While American “ Christians” (?) are 
proposing to furnish means for the propagation of the Brahmo-Somaj, 
one of the teachers of this faith defines it as “ Unitarianism plus 
spirituality,” a definition which implies a thrust at Unitarianism as so 
deficient in the spiritual element as to need an imported article from 
India to supply the lack! ‘his is but one sample of the assumption 
and impertinence manifested by a sect abroad toward the very 
parties who at that moment extend the hand of fraternity. There is 
an acceptance of the proffered hand from before, and at the same 
moment a kick from behind ! 

Dr. Ashmore, of China, writing on “The Aftermath of the 
Parliament,” says that “these Hindu pundits, Mohammedan apos- 
tles, Buddhist priests, and Shinto “right reverends,” as Dr. Barrows 
calls them, have come back to flaunt their garlands in the faces of 
Christian converts and boast of the triumph they achieved at the 
expense of missionary teachers.” 

If this Parliament was a normal developmert, what room is 
there for any aggressive missions in the lands whence these delegates 
come? At that gathering Christianity was seen apparently courting 
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other forms of faith, as though needing somewhat to supplement and 
complement its own deficiencies. With what grace or even decency 
ean such Christianity now turn about and push a vigorous campaign 
of conquest in the territory where such other faiths hold the fort ! 

Mrs. Besant, herself a devotee of esoteric Buddhism, boasts of the 
success of Hindu philosophy and theosophy: ‘ We have for years 
sent hosts of missionaries with millions of money to convert the 
Hindus, wth very little success. Now they send over a few men at 
slight expense, and have converted everybody ”’ ! 

The Indian Standard calls the Parliament of Religions “a colos- 
sal mistake,” and remarks that the incidental good which may come 
from it will be far more than offset by positive and serious injuries. 

There must be some reason for the vigorous protests which we 
have received in personal letters from leading missionaries of the world. 

One, a veteran whose name and fame are world-wide, wrote, 
immediately after the first editorial article on the Parliament appear- 
ed in these pages :— 

“{ thank you for your article on the Parliament of Religions. It 
expresses exactly my views. It is timely, and you have done the 
work well. I never had the least sympathy with that Parliament, 
and consider it a mischief in every point of view. I should deem any 
participation on my part in such a parliament as treason to Jesus 
Christ, and would rather be burned at the stake a thousand times 
than be guilty of it.” 

Another foreign missionary writes, thanking the editor for the 
plain testimony against the Parliament, and says :— 

“The position taken will be criticised as narrow and exclusive, 
thereby turning the attention of Christian people from the mea- 
sureless mischief which the Parliament has already done to the 
cause of Christ. . . . Missionaries, I have been told frequently, are 
too much prejudiced against non-Christian religions, and their 
opinions on this subject do not count for much (so it is supposed by 
the promoters of the Parliament); and this is why many of them 
have remained silent. Besides, those who promoted the movement 
were not disposed to listen to any advice from the missionaries. 
Had they done so, the Parliament would never have taken place, or 
would, at least, have assumed a very different character. Now that 
the experiment has been tried, it is no longer possible to deny the 
great injury done both at home and abroad. And it might be well 
once more to hear from the missionaries, who, I think with few 
exceptions, will be found to endorse every word that you have 
written.” 

Few missionaries have deserved a higher rank, both for intel- 
ligence and charity, than Dr. William Ashmore; yet no man has 
written more vigorously in remonstrance against the Parliament. 
He regards it as having surrounded these representatives of foreign 
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faiths with a halo of glory never investing them in their own lands. 
This veteran in the Chinese field deserves to be heard; and his 
words vindicate those who have conscientiously opposed this Parlia~ 
ment and any reproduction of it. He boldly says that at Chicago 
was figuratively repeated the offence of Baal-Peor :— 


“Ministers of the faith of God’s elect flirted with the daughters 
of Moab. Israel danced with Baal. If this had been because that 
historic head of a pagan system had uttered some sentiment in 
unison with the great essentials of our faith, or had spoken some of 
those ‘inexpressible longings’ for a deliverer, of which we read so 
much and hear so little, an excuse might be made; but no, it was 
when he railed out his accusations which reflected on Christians and 
their work of missions. That intensifies the shame. 

“You at home will have your ill harvest out of this—briers and 
thorns and thistles, Worst of all, the thorns and thistles will 
trouble most those who had nothing to do with the affair. But it 
is certain, further, that there will be an ill harvest out here. These 
men, 80 landed in Chicago, are the resolute and persistent enemies 
of the salvation we preach. They, and the men of this class, stand 
between us and the millions and millions of votaries who follow 
them. They organize and mobilize resistance to the truth as it is 
in Jesus ; they baffle us by their schemes ; they ridicule us in their 
speeches. Nor is this because they do not know; they do know 
what we preach, and they hate it accordingly. 

“The Buddhist hates the idea that a man can be saved only by 
the merit of Christ ; he scouts the idea of a living God. The Hindu 
hates and scorns the brotherhood of disciples in Christ Jesus ; he 
hates with a bitter hatred any challenge of his lordly self-sufficiency. 
Now the men who come back from Chicago will have a wonderful 
story to tell of their reception. It will be exaggerated immensely in 
the repetition. They will tell what the newspapers said; they will 
tell how they were applauded ; they will tell how the crowd almost 
fought to get near them to touch the hem of their garments ; they 
will tell how their high-priests were saluted by the highest titles in 
vogue among Christians at home; how the spirit of Buddha was 
represented as hovering over the place equally with the Spirit 
of Christ, and how they themselves, one and all, Buddhists, Hindus, 
Mohammedans, agnostics alike, were hailed as envoys extraordinary 
and ministers plenipotentiary in the kingdom of God. All this will 
be told and magnified, until it will appear that a multitude of the 
American people are ready for Buddhism, and that American 
missionaries have sadly misrepresented the land they came from. 
To these stories hundreds of thousands of Buddhist priests in India, 
Ceylon, Burma, Siam, China, Japan, and Thibet will become the 
absorbed listeners. For years to come it will be slowly percolating 
through the three or four hundred millions who are under the influ- 
ence of Buddhism, and working mischief which the good Christian 
men who got up that kind of a Parliament of Religions could never 
have foreseen. 
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“And now one thing is certain. Missionaries out here must 
gird themselves for a fresh struggle. The Chicago Parliament will 
render it necessary. Heathenism gets an occasional bolstering up 
from the West. Sir Edwin Arnold, Madame Blavatsky, Colonel 
Olcott, and various others have done a little. But the stimulus they 
have given will be as nothing compared with that which the 
3uddhist priesthood will derive from the work of Dr. Barrows, Mr. 
Bonney and their ‘ advisories.’ 

“In Japan the effect will be seen first and strongest of all. 
There are eighty thousand priests there—so it is said—and they are 
on the alert. They have been in a panic of late, but they have been 
rallying their forces. Now a high-priest comes back to them laden 
with honors received from a land that sends out missionaries ; aye, 
and honors bestowed by Christian preachers—headlights in Zion. 
Let the missionaries abate their claims. The men who went abroad 
as representatives of the Buddhist and Shinto faiths in Japan have 
been hailed as ‘ ministers plenipotentiary of the kingdom of God.’ 

“We deny it. We deny it utterly. They are not ‘envoys 
extraordinary and ministers ple nipotentiary of the kingdom of God’ 
at all. Who made them such? Where and what are their creden- 
tials? We challenge their friends to the proof. None of all the 
great missionary body ever laid claim to, or would accept, such an 
arrogant designation. Not even the mighty Paul would talk that 
way. An ‘ambassador for Christ,’ he did once call himself—and 
only once—but an ‘envoy extraordinary and a minister plenipo- 
tentiary ’"—never ! 

“If these Buddhist and Shinto priests, who were panegyrized 
and canonized in Chicago under Dr. Barrows’ supervision, are 
ministers plenipotentiary of the kingdom of God, then so are hun- 
dreds of thousands of priests, monks, bonzes, and fakirs behind 
them whom they represented. Ministers of the kingdom of God, 
forsooth! Say that to a missionary who has lived among these 
priests, and who knows their ways, their manners of doctrine, their 
idleness, their pride, their hypocrisy, their falsehoods, their blas- 
phemous acceptance of personal worship and their dissolute habits 
of life! Those old questions of the Apostle Paul are not yet super- 
seded. We quote them again, He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear: ‘ What fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteousness ? 
What communion hath light with darkness ? What concord hath 
Christ with Belial? What part hath he that believeth with an 
infidel? What agreement hath the temple of God with idols?’ 
The apostle varies the question under five different forms. He is in 
arnest in what he says.” 

In The Independent was published a letter from Rev. J. L. Dear- 
ing, a Baptist missionary in Japan, which shows one instalment of 
the evil results of the Parliament. It should be put on record :— 

“The Buddhist representatives from Japan in attendance at 


the Parliament of Religions have returned, and their reports show 
what effect the great convention really had upon the representatives 
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of the various religions there assembled, ana also what the second- 
hand effect is upon the people who listen to the reports brought 
back. Soon after the return of the Buddhist orators and repre- 
sentative men a public meeting was called under the auspices of the 
Buddhist Young Men’s Association in Yokohama, an organization 
copied after the Young Men’s Christian Association, Some seven 
hundred people were gathered in one of the largest theatres in town, 
and from ten o’clock in the morning till about seven at night con- 
tinuous addresses were given by one after another, recounting the 
reception they had received and the impression the meetings had 
made upon them. 

“The two chief speakers were Bourin Yatsubuchi and Shaku 
Soyen. The former is a priest of Kamakura, and a graduate of the 
college of which Mr. Fukuzawa is the head in Tokyo, a man well 
versed in modern learning and a scholar of no mean ability. He 
was one of the speakers at the Parliament in Chicago. Shaku 
Soyen, also one of the speakers at Chicago, is a great scholar, and 
is regarded as the most talented priest in Kiushiu. Some eight 
others occupied some time in giving their impressions. Among the 
statements that were made by the priests were the following :— 

“* When we received the invitation to attend the Parliament of 
Religions our Buddhist organizations would not send us as represen- 
tatives of the sect. The great majority believed that it was a 
shrewd move on the part of Christians to get us there and then hold 
us up to ridicule or try to convert us. We accordingly went as 
individuals. But it was a wonderful surprise which awaited us. 
Our ideas were all mistaken. The Parliament was called because 
the Western nations have come to realize the weakness and folly of 
Christianity, and they really wished to hear from us of our religion, 
and to learn what the best religion is. The meetings showed the 
great superiority of Buddhism over Christianity, and the mere fact 
of calling the meetings showed that the Americans and other 
Western peoples had lost their faith in Christianity and were ready 
to accept the teachings of our superior religion.’ 

‘These remarks and more like them were received with great 
applause by the enthusiastic audience. They will be thoroughly 
believed by the masses of the people, for whose benefit meetings are 
to be held here and there throughout Japan to spread these inter- 
esting reports. The educated classes, as a rule, know too much to 
believe such statements, but the effect upon the lower classes will be 
to strengthen the power of Buddhism and to neutralize the influence 
of missionaries and native Christians. 

“Said an earnest, intelligent young Japanese Christian man : 
How could American Christians make so great a mistake as to hold 
such a meeting and injure Christianity as the influence of those 
meetings will do in Japan ?’” 

“With charity toward all and malice toward none,” we now 
dismiss the Parliament of Religions from these pages, praying God 
that such a gathering may never again give occasion to the enemies 
of the Lord to blaspheme ! 
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“The Origin of Things.” 
te HL 4h. 


BY REV. A. P. PARKER, D.D. 
[Methodist Episcopal (South) Mission}. 


(Concluded from page 120.) 


id AM obliged for want of time and space to pass over the 
volume treating of various matters connected with government 
examinations, and can only note a few facts in the one treating 
of official affairs. The title qs % Chung-tang was first given to the 
prime minister in the Sung dynasty. The Six Boards of the central 
government were begun in the Han, but their present constitution 
and duties were finally established in the Ming. The Imperial Board 
of Astronomy began in the Sui, A. D. 600. Governors-General were 
first appointed in the Ming dynasty, about 1430. ‘The titles of 
Chifu, Chicheu, Chihsien were first established in the Sung. 

In the volume treating of the origin of written characters. 
printing, &c., it is said that written characters were invented by 
the Emperor Tsang Kieh, about B. C, 2700. This man, while living 
on the Yang-hsu mountain, saw a divine tortoise come up out of a 
stream, with various markings on his back, and he then conceived 
the idea of making characters to represent thought. So looking 
above he studied the changing forms of the heavens, and looking 
down he studied the markings on the tortoise, the figures on the 
wings of the birds, the shapes of the hills and streams and the 
lines on his hands, and thus he formed characters, by which thought 
could be expressed in visible form, When the work was finished 
heaven rained down ripe grain—for joy—and the spirits in Hades 
wept day and night. Whether these last wept for the sorrow that 
was coming on the earth to all who should be compelled to learn 
this terrible Chinese language is not stated. 

Grass characters were first used in the Ts‘in dynasty, about 
B. C. 220, and the running hand was invented in the Han about the 
beginning of our era. Pettene-telliag by the use of dissected 
characters was also begun in the Han, and the four ‘tones were 
fixed at about the same period. The names of the six canonical 
books were fixed about the end of the Chow dynasty in accordance 
with the dictum of Confucius. But the Music Classic included in 
his list was subsequently left out, and the Filial Piety Classic put 
in its place. Afterwards the Literary Expositor, the Confucian 
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Aualects, the Great Learning, the Doctrine of the Mean and the 
Works of Mencius were added to the list, the last three in the Sung 
dynasty, A. D. 960-1260, and thus the Canon of Thirteen Classics 
was completed. The first recorded instance of engraving books on 
wooden blocks occurs in the history of the Sui dynasty. In a book 
called The Record of Events in Yen there is this sentence: “On 
the 8th day of the 12th moon of the 13th year of K‘ai Hwang, of 
the Sui, A. D. 594, an Imperial Edict was issued ordering that the 
classics should be engraved on wood.” ‘This was done probably 
in order to more effectually preserve them. 

Printing on blocks was invented in the Tang dynasty. In the 
history of the Sung dynasty it is stated that printing on blocks 
with ink was first done in the district of Yih-chow, and in the 
second moon of the third year of Ch‘ang Hsin, of the After Tang, 
A. D. 930, the classics were printed on blocks by imperial order 
and offered for sale to the people. From other sources we learn 
that the art of printing was a sort of accidental discovery, as so many 
of the inventions of the present day have been. A man named 
Fung Tao discovered that impressions on paper could be taken from 
engraved stones, and from this sprung the idea of engraving 
characters on wooden blocks and printing from them. Movable 
types were first made of clay in the S: ug, in reign K‘in Lieh, A. D. 
1041. The process was to form the body of the type of clay and 
cut the character on the face of it while still damp and then bake 
it to harden it. In use an iron frame was made for the form, and 
the clay type were set in it, and in a little while several hundred 
copies could be printed and the type might be distributed and used 
again as often as might be desired. ‘This process was afterwards 
abandoned, so that in the Ming dynasty printing was done only on 
wooden blocks. But in receat years metal has been introduced, 
and this is found to be much better than either wood or clay, 

Ink, such as is now in use, and made of lamp-black and glne, 
was invented about the beginning of our era, though Williams says 
it was first used in the Wei dynasty, abont A. D, 220. Before that 
time, according to our author, varnish and paint were used, and also 
a kind of bitumen and other materials were employed for writing, 
all of which must have been very unsatisfactory and troublesome. 

According to our book spectacles were first used in the Ming 
dynasty. A writer named Chang Tsin-chi in his Miscellaneous 
Notes on various countries says that his father got a pair of objects 
from a certain temple, each about the size of a cash, that looked 
very much like two pieces of mica. They were set in a metal 
frame, and could be folded together or opened ont, and by the use 
of them old people whose sight was impaired could see with great 
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distinctness. They were said to have come from a country called 
Fan-poh-man-ku-lah, and were called Ai-t‘aii They were made of 
glass, but the people of the Kwangtung Province made imitations 
of them out of quartz crystal. As concave and convex lenses were 
invented in Europe towards the end of the thirteenth century, 
probably by Roger Bacon, it would seem that within a few scores 
of years at most after spectacles had been invented in Europe they 
were introduced into China by the Arab traders trading to Canton. 
The Chinese Herbal or Pharmacopceia was begun by Shun Nung 
who, it is said, tasted and investigated the properties of 365 differ- 
ent kinds of drugs, and divided them into three classes—of upper, 
middle and lower. In the Liang dynasty, about A. D. 500, a noted 
doctor named Tao Hung-kin added 365 more to the list. Again in 
the Tang dynasty another man named Su Kung added 140, and in 
the Sung 99 more sorts of medicine were added to the catalogue, 
making altogether 1706 kinds of drug that doctors may use to kill 
or cure with. The healing art was begun with Hwang Ti. In ihe 
Records of the Rulers it is said that Hwang Ti ordered K‘i Peh to 
assist him in determining the Pen-t‘sao—Chinese Pharmacopeia— 
and making prescriptions for healing all kinds of diseases. Thus it 
appears that while Shun Nung began the preparation of medicines 
for healing diseases, Hwang Ti, with help of K‘i Peh, finished the 
work. Hence the science of medicine is called K‘i-hwang-shuh ; 
this being a combination of the names K‘i Peh and Hwang Ti. 
Paper was invented in the time of the Han dynasty, about the 
first century of our era. Ina book called the Lives of the Outside 
Relatives of the Former Han occurs the term ‘“ Hoh-t‘i book,” and 
the comment given on the term is that hoh-t‘i is a kind of thin paper. 
Williams’ Dictionary says that hoh-t‘i is a kind of very thin, strong 
red paper. In the After Han, A. D, 25-220, a man named Ts‘ai 
Lun is recorded to have first used the bark of trees and the hemp 
plant to make paper. Williams in his Middle Kingdom says, 
“About the third century before Christ silk and cotton were em- 
ployed (to write on), and hair pencils made for writing. Paper was 
invented about the first century, and cotton paper may have been 
brought from India, where it was in use more than a hundred years 
before.” I take the following extract from the Cyclopedia Brittan- 
nica concerning the origin of the manufacture of paper: “The 
origin and early history of paper as a writing material is involved 
in much obscurity. The art of making it from fibrous matter, and, 
among other substances, from the wood of the cotton plant, reduced 
to a pulp, appears to have been practiced by the Chinese at a 
very distant period. Different writers have traced it back to the 
2ud century B. C. But however remote its age may have been in 
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Eastern Asia cotton paper became available for the rest of the 
world at the beginning of the 8th century, when the Arabs captured 
Samarcand (A. D. 704), and there learnt its use. The manufacture 
was taken up by them in that city, and rapidly spread through all 
parts of their empire.” 

Ropes or strings are said to have been made first by Sui Jen, 
the Fire Producer, one of the ancient mythical rulers of China. In 
the Smaller History it is said that Sui Jen made knots in cords and 
cut notches in wood to keep a record of events. Another old book, 
Wuh-yuen, says that Mien Yuen made cotton rope. The abacus was 
invented in the Chow dynasty by Chow Kung, younger brother of 
Wa Wang, the first sovereign of the Chow dynasty. It is said that 
Hwang Ti caused Ti Sheu to work out the principals of calculation 
by means of tallies, and Chow Kung made the Kiu-chang or nine 
sections of the Science of Numbers, and set forth clearly the details 
of the mathematics and made the swan-p‘an or abacus. Chow Kung 
is also credited with the invention of a “south-pointing chariot ” 
to serve as a guide in returning to their country for the envoys 
who came B, C. 1110 to offer homage from the regions now known 
as Tonquin, and thus he is the reputed discoverer of the mariner’s 
compass. 

According to our author porcelain was invented in the Tsin 
dynasty, A. D. 300, though M. Julie in his translation of the 
Kiang-teh-chin-tao-luh places it between B. C, 185 and A. D. 
85, and the opening of the first kiln at Sin-ping, not far from the 
present centre of the Honan province, in the reign of Chang Ti, of the 
Eastern Han dynasty, A. D. 76, 80. Bricks and tiles are said to 
have been made first in the Sia dynasty, about B. C. 2000. Iron 
casting was practised first in the Han, and brass casting was first 
done by Hwang Ti. Our author tries to make us believe that Nu 
Kwa, one of the line of mythical sovereigns, said to have been the 
sister and successor of Fuh Hsi, B. C. 2738, was the first to discover 
that coal could be used as fuel. It is said that she “ melted stones of 
the five colors to repair the heavens, and in doing so used coal for fuel, 
and the kiln or range where she performed this melting process is 
still to be seen on the east of Ping-ting in Feu Mountain!” We 
must enter our emphatic dissent here. It is altogether more likely 
that an extract given by the author from a geographical work of the 
Former Han contains the truth as to the first use of coal for fuel 
in China. The extract says, “The district of Yu-cha produces a 
kind of stone that may be used for fuel.” 

In the section treating of the origin of various kinds of money 
and circulating mediums we are told that foreign coins were first 
brought into China in the Han dynasty, no doubt, as we learn from 
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other sources, from Rome, as a large number of Roman coins of a 
date preceding our era were dug up in the province of Shansi a few 
years ago. It is also said that paper money and bank notes were 
first used in the Tang dynasty. We learn from Marco Polo’s account 
of his travels in China, in the thirteenth century, that paper money 
was in general circulation in China at that time, and he expresses 
his unbounded admiration at the convenience and general advantages 
of its use among the people. He attributes the invention of it to the 
“Great Khan.” But if our book is correct, and the statements it 
makes concerning the time and circumstances of the origin of it 
have the stamp of reliability on them, the “Great Khan” was only 
bringing into general use an invention that had been made a long 
time before he swept down with his conquering hordes and checked 
the progress of China and set back the hand on the dial plate of 
her civilisation for many centuries. 

In the volume that treats of military matters we are told that 
cannon were first introduced into China in the Yuen. They were 
called ‘‘ Shaking Heaven Thunder,” and were made of an iron tube, 
in which “fire drug” was placed, and on touching a fire to it the 
stone that was used as the missile would be thrown out, and the 
sound of the explosion could be heard at a distance of over a 
hundred li. They were introduced from the Western Dominion, 
Turkestan, and were used first in taking the city of T‘sai-chow 
of King. 

Tobacco was introduced into China. Onur author quotes from 
a book called Yao-lu-tsien-shu to the effect that in Kwangtung 
there was a “smooke grass” called Tan-pu-ku, which came from 
the kingdom of Lu-sung (Spain), and was good to counteract 
malaria. It was also called the “benevolent grass” and “ the eight- 
angled plant,” and came from the West. In the reign of Ts‘ung 
Cheng, of the Ming, A. D. 1628, an edict was issued forbidding its 
use. This prohibition was afterward taken off, as the plant was 
found to be of use to the soldiers in curing ague. Opium was first 
brought into the country as medicine in the Sung dynasty, but was 
not smoked as a luxury to any extent till toward the end of the 
Ming dynasty. 

We will close with a few examples taken from the volume 
which treats of the origin of various common sayings and historical 
allusions. ‘lhe expression, ‘*‘ When the arrow is on the bowstring it 
must be shot,” originated with T‘sao-t‘sao in the time of the Three 
Kingdoms, who used it in reproving one of his generals for hesitat- 
ing at a critical moment in an attack on the enemy. “In a 
time of peace to refuse to burn incense, and then when trouble 
comes to run and clasp the feet of Buddha,” comes from a country 
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bordering on the south of Yunnan, where a certain criminal on being 
condemned to death ran and clasped the feet of Buddha and begged 
to be allowed to become a priest. His prayer was granted him by 
the king, and as a result many of the people of that country became 
Buddhist priests. “A smart wife frequently is mated to a stupid 
husband,” is from the poet Sie Tsai-hang. ‘To warn a hundred by 
means of one,” occurred first by a statesman of the Han dynasty. 
“The wisest will certainly make one failure in a thousand plans and 
the stupid will certainly make one success,” was used first by a noted 
man of the Han. From the same period we have the expression “ to 
blow apart the hair in order to find a fault,” ¢.¢., hypereritical. ‘“ Con- 
stant practice makes a thing natural,” 7.e., easy to do, comes from 
Confucius. “ Good medicine is bitter to taste, but it is good for the 
disease, so faithful counsel is disagreeable to the ear, but it is good 
for the conduct,” was first used by a statesman of the Sui dynasty 
in giving some wholesome advice to the Emperor Kao Tsu, A. D. 
581. Yuen Wen-yin, of the Tsin dynasty, while planning a rebel- 
lion against his sovereign, lay on his bed, and clasping his pillow 
said, “If I cannot send down the fragrance of my name to a 
hundred generations then I will leave an odious smell for ten 
thousand years,” and this is the origin of the saying. Lao Tz is 
the author of the dictum that a man who promises easily is not to 
be believed much. In a book written in the Tsi dynasty we find 
the saying that “a faithful minister will not serve two princes, and 
a chaste wife will not follow two husbands ”’, ée¢., will not marry 
after the death of her first husband. One of the wise men of the 
Chow gives us the saying that ‘there are no doors for joy and sor- 
row to enter, but man brings them on himself.” From the Han we 
have the expression, “If it is too hard it will break, and if it is too 
soft it will be destroyed.” From the History of the Five Dynasties 
we have the saying that when a man dies he leaves his name, and 
when a leopard dies he leaves his skin. In the History of the 
Chow we have the proverb, “The fall of the cart in front is a warn- 
ing to the cart that follows.” 

The origin of scores of other expressions is given in our book, 
but I must stop here. The book and many others of its class, for 
there are a good many such works in existence, is well worth having, 
for they will answer many questions that we meet with daily in our 
reading of Chinese books and our observation of Chinese customs. 
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Three Motives for Mission Work. 


(From the Second German Edition). 


1.—Obedience to the last commandment of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.—When Christ ascended to heaven, He left to His Church as 
His last wish no other commandment than to go into all the world 
and preach the Gospel—Matt. 28, 19. Mark 16, 15. Luke 24, 47. 
Acts 1, 8. The Church of Christ, that is, the aggregate of all true 
believers in Christ, has no other duty in the world than to evangelise 
the world. Therefore any Christian who does not help in evangelis- 
ing the WORLD to the utmost of his ability, by prayer, money or 
personal service, is disobedient to his Master. All the single duties 
of the believers, which could be mentioned, also their self-edification, 
are contained in and are subordinate to this their one great duty, 
the Evangelisation of the World. All their work and their earn- 
ings ought to serve this one great aim and purpose for which they 
exist. The evangelisation of the unbelievers in the homelands is 
indeed a part, but only a very small part of this one great duty, the 
evangelisation of the world, and the true followers of Christ should 
therefore, in correspondence to this, distribute their forces rightly 
over the whole world. They must not any more selfishly concentrate 
99 % of their strength upon the homelands and only 1 Z upon the 
millions of Asia and Africa. They should, on the contrary, send 
their best men to these continents, where the unbelievers are the 
most numerous and where the gospel is the least known. If we 
would postpone the evangelisation of Asia and Africa, till all the 
unbelievers at home would be truly converted, we should probably 
never begin. Evangelisation, z.e., to offer the gospel to the whole 
world, is our duty; but how many shall be converted, depends on 
the hearers themselves and on God. 

2.—Gratitude for what we have in Christ and pity for the con- 
dition of the heathen.—To know Jesus Christ as our Saviour and 
the living God through Him as our Father and to have forgiveness 
of sin, is eternal life upon earth. We should feel constrained by 
gratitude to make this heavenly joy accessible to the millions who 
have never heard of it. Rom. 15, 21. 

3.—Longing for the completion of the kingdont of God in 
glory.—In Matt. 24, 14 Jesus said: This gospel of the kingdom 
shall be preached in the whole world for a testimony unto all the 
nations and then shall the end come. Therefore the end cannot come 
before the gospel has been published among all nations—Mark 13, 
10. Now when we think upon the sinfulness and misery of this 
present world (sickness, poverty, injustice, social evils, death: every 
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day about 100,000 people are dying), we are perfectly sure, that 
our Heavenly Father, the God of LOVE, and Jesus Christ have the 
strongest desire to change the present state of the world, to fulfil all 
the divine promises and to make manifest the kingdom of God 
in glory. To deny this desire of God would seem to me like blas- 
phemy. All the most earnest Christians in Church history have had 
the same desire, “Come Lord Jesus.” Why then does century 
after century pass away without the appearance of the Lord? 
Because the Church has not yet fulfilled her only duty, to evangelise 
the world. Christ has (intentionally) bound Himself by His word, 
that He cannot return and fulfil the salvation of mankind and the 
regeneration of the world, before the gospel has been preached to all 
men (Matt. 19, 28). But when this condition is fulfilled, then the 
end certainly will come—Matt. 24, 14. Therefore, dy the grace of 
God, it depends on us, how far or how near this blessed end shall 
be. Oh, what fools are we, if we do not grasp this glorious promise 
of Christ and act according to it! Modern mission work is, so to 
say, God’s great locomotive engine by which the history of this 
sinful and miserable world is, per express, carried to its end. We 
are able and ought to heat this engine, that it run more rapidly. 
When there shall not be one man or woman in the world, who has 
not heard the Gospel, the invitation to the kingdom of God, as a 
testimony, that is, in a manner that they may understand it and 
are responsible for their decision, although the wicked will reject 
it (Luke. 17, 26. 18, 8. 21, 26. Matt. 13, 30. 24, 5. 6. 9. 11. 12 and 
30. I. Thess. 5, 3. II. Thess. 2,3. 8.10.11. II. Tim. 3, 1. 1. John 
2,18. Rev. 19, 11. 19), then the world is ripe for the appearance 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. Therefore the desire to bring the sin 
and misery of this world quickly to its end by the second advent of 
Christ, is the strongest motive for mission work. 

How great then is the grace of God, that by mission work we 
are really able to move the huge mass of sin and misery in the 
world, to move it towards its end! But how awful at the same time 
is our responsibility! Think of it reader: it depends also upon 
you, how long the sin and misery of this world shall last ! 

Every sad accident, which comes to our knowledge and in 
which we can see again the misery of this world as with one glance, 
every death and every crime about which we hear, should drive 
us with new vigour into mission work. Also all the social problems 
will be solved by mission work. Because when the gospel has been 
preached amongst all nations as a testimony, then Christ has 
promised that the end shall come, and Christ will keep His promise. 

Therefore whosoever by the circumstances of his life is permit- 
ted to become a missionary (about which everybody must examine 
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himself carefully in the presence of God), should after due prepara- 
tion become one. Those who are compelled to stay at home, should 
contribute with self-denial as much money to mission work, as they 
can possibly do, and all should conscientiously pray for mission work. 

At home nearly every village has its minister besides many 
Christians, who by word and works testify for Christ. But here 
in China, only a few weeks journey from home, there are thousands 
of cities and market-places still without a single witness for Christ. 
Why do the ministers of the gospel crowd together around the 
parishes at home? Here in China is still plenty of room for them. 
Come over to China and help us. Matt. 6, 24—33. “The best 
theologians are not too good for mission work.” (Warneck, 
Evangelische Missionslehre I, 267.) 

“Tf the whole evangelical Christendom would devote itself 
with the same energy to mission work as the Moravians do, we 
should have 217,000 (male) missionaries in the world and contribute 
658 million shillings annually towards mission work.” (Ibid. I, 
270). But we have only about 3,000 evangelical missionaries (3 
for 1 million heathen). 

“The self-sacrifice of the Church for the evangelisation of 
the world is still at a pitifully low standing. Most Christians do 
not feel it at all, that they give to the great God for His great 
purpose an offensively small sum.” (Ibid. I, 188). 

God wants not only our shillings, but also our sovereigns, and 
our 100-pound notes, and not only that, but He wants the consecra- 
tion and surrender of our whole lives and a// our possessions to His 
purpose. We are not the masters, but only the stewards of our 
money, and we shall have to give account before God, if we use 
the money, which should serve for the propagation of the gospel, 
for useless purposes, whilst the millions of immortal souls in Asia 
and Africa are starving for want of the bread of life, and the com- 
pletion of the kingdom of God in glory is delayed by our selfishness. 

Still about 1,000 MILLION are without the gospel, alone 
here in China about 400,000,000 !! Every 24 hours there are 
about 80,000 heathen on earth and about 30,000 heathen in China 
dying, most of them without ever having heard of a Saviour. Church 
of Jesus art thou not ashamed of this? ‘ Why call ye me Lord, 
Lord,” says Christ, “and do noé the things which I say ?”- Lu. 6, 46. 


P. KRANZ, 


Christian friends are asked to insert Formerly Pastor near 
this paper in periodicals Wiesbaden ; 
and to print and distribute it since 1892 missionary in 
widely as a sheet tract. Shanghai, China, 
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Published in the interests of the ‘‘ Educational Association of China.” 


Books for Elementary Schools. 


BY PROF. W. M. HAYES, TENGCHOW COLLEGE. 


[Presbyterian Mission.) 


YARN inspection of the publications adopted or issued by the 
ty Educational Society of China (see its new Descriptive 
7 Catalogue) shows a gratifying increase in the variety of 
text-books suitable for the use of intermediate and advanced students, 
and when those in preparation are completed it is a question 
whether the Association should not for atime turn its attention 
toward providing a few elemental works. This does not imply 
that the wants of the more advanced schools are now fully supplied, 
and that further work in that line is uncalled for, but does call 
attention to the fact that very little has as yet been done for those 
schools which, after all, contain the great majority of our pupils. 

The reason for this disparity is, no doubt, chiefly because text- 
books thus far have been, asa rule, prepared by teachers in the 
more advanced schools, and they naturally sought to supply their 
own wants first. Others, while not engaged in teaching, have had 
their attention chiefly called to the need of evangelical literature, or 
books suited to the literary class, and thus the wants of those who, 
in fifteen or twenty years hence will be the men and women of 
China, have been neglected. 

Among the books needed most especially in the mission 
schools throughout the northern part of the empire is a series of 
Mandarin Readers. For a while yet, at least, the committing of the 
classics cannot be dispensed with by those who aspire to become 
good native scholars ; the fact remains, though, that the vast major- 
ity of the pupils in these elementary schools have no such aspira- 
tions, or, if they have such aspirations, they are speedily dissipated. 
What these children need is to learn to read ; to know not a miscel- 
laneous assortment of Wén-li characters, but those which they find 
in their Bibles, hymn books, accounts, common letters from friends, 
etc.; in general to receive the benefit which in Western lands accrues 
to a man in the ordinary walks of life from an ordinary education. 
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The knowledge which a boy, who only attends school three or four 
years, obtains from the classics is practically useless. Of the 
characters in common use his supply is inadequate, and the others 
are promptly forgotten. He goes out in the world, and in a few 
years is as helpless as if he had never been in school. 

The mission schools are not in this respect so inefficient as the 
native schools, for the Bible, being used as a text-book, and after- 
wards being more or less read, the boy seldom entirely forgets how 
to read. Still there is great room for improvement. The Readers 
already issued by the Association being in Wén-li, while they may 
suit in South China do not meet the wants of the mandarin-speaking 
district ; in other words, of the Northern half of the empire. 

Such a series of Readers and other books, it is believed, will 
have a good effect on school attendance. That which was intended 
for men of mature minds has in China been made the pabulum for 
children, and it is no wonder that such “strong meat” holds 
out but little attraction for an active stirring boy, especially when 
the outside world is so much more interesting. If it was our aim 
to give a thorough training in the doctrines of Confucius, much 
like Presbyterians in former days committed the Westminster 
Catechism so as to fill the mind with its truth, orif our aim was to 
make the pupils master of a good classic style, then the present 
system is probably the best. The first, though, is what we try to 
avoid, and the second is only sought for in the case of a limited 
number. Is it right then to make a farce of what little education the 
majority receive in order that a few who have better memories 
may get what they or their parents desire? It is true too that 
while children and fools tell the truth, yet the children are by no 
means all fools. To the unwilling youth compelled to pore over the 
sayings of two thousand years ago the question cut bono, or its 
Chinese equivalent, must often arise, and in many a case he would 
bea sage indeed who could give a satisfactory answer. The trouble 
is he is kept learning what is of no use to him. A reading lesson 
on Japan would be much more to the point than to know how 
Confucius cut his meat. 

A series of Readers, not attempting to give a smattering of 
Western science, or didactic theology, but containing, inter alia, 
good stories and instructive anecdotes or fables, will also afford good 
moral and religious training in the form most attractive to children. 
Probably not a few of us can remember the salutary impression 
made on our own youthful minds by similar selections, Lastly the 
new characters, or at least part of them, in each lesson would form 
good writing exercises, and thus the pupil would learn to both 
read and write that which is most useful to him. 
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Another book much needed is a written arithmetic. Dr. Ma- 
teer’s is good for the purpose for which it was designed, but there 
are few elementary schools which need such an extended work. A 
book combining the essential part of his Vol I. with simple frac- 
tions, decimals and percentage of Vol. II would not only supply 
the want but also be within the means of many who cannot afford 
to purchase the two vols. referred to. 


A primary geography is also needed, though but little work is 
required in its preparation. Dr. Pilcher’s work, if brought down to 
date, made a little fuller and printed in cheaper style, is all that 
is needed. 

The above are the books most needed at present, and in con- 
junction with the religious books already in use will, without doubt, 
fit the greater part of these children for life much better than 
“Confucianism sandwiched with Christianity” does. Affecting, 
as these books will, a great number of pupils it is only right that 
the Publication Committee should scrutinize carefully any manuscript 
offered it. Still it is hoped that this fact will not deter any who are 
qualified for the work from promptly offering their assistance. The 
books will be, if well done, among the most useful on the list. 





Treatises on Chemistry. 


McItvaine Hosprrat, 
Chi-nan-fu, China, 


February 14th, 1895. 
Editors EyucATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


Dear Sirs: Some years ago, in 1887, I made an abridged 
translation of Clowe’s ‘‘ Analytical Chemistry” for use in teaching 
a class of medical students in practical laboratory work. The terms 
I used for the elements were those introduced by Dr. Kerr rather 
than those of Dr. Fryer, for the reason that most of the books 
which were available for the teaching of medicine were translations 
prepared by Dr. Kerr, in which these terms were constantly used ; 
and to teach one set of names in the laboratory and use another set 
in every day teaching and dispensing seemed to me to be introdu- 
cing unnecessary confusion. As other medical classes came on, the 
book was enlarged and improved, until now having been taught to 
three successive classes, it is in fairly good shape for publication, if 
it seems desirable to do so. 

I should like to beg through your columns an expression of 


opinion as to the desirability of such a book, and as to the set of 
terms that should be used in it. 
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I am extremely diffident about offering another translation of 
a chemistry to the public, when so many have already been made 
by Dr. Fryer, Dr. Kerr, Dr. Billequin and others; but on looking 
into the subject some years ago, when hunting for a suitable 
chemistry to teach my own students, I found there was not a single 
book in which the new chemical notation was used; and so far as I 
am informed this defect has not yet been remedied, although it is 
now over twenty years since the new system was introduced into 
foreign text books on chemistry. 

Another objection to our present stock of books on qualitative 
chemistry, when employed in teaching classes of medical students 
and scholars in our high schools, is their large size and greater or 
less differences. 

The book referred to when in final shape will be in one 
volume of something over one hundred leaves, and of an entirely 
practical character, being intended simply for use in laboratory. 
It contains experiments with gases and reactions of the metallic 
elements and acid radicals ; only those more commonly met with 
being included, and finally, after thus going through all the com- 
mon elements in classified order, gives a course of analysis for 
simple and complex substances. 

As to the terms used for the elements the following list 
includes those in the book in which Dr. Kerr and Dr. Fryer differ; 
all others being the same in the lists of the two men :— 


Kerr. Fryer. Kerr. Fryer. 
Aluminium 53, et Molybdenum &§ $8 
Arsenicum fe fh Nickel fry BA 
Boron i ft Potassium ge | 
Cadmium Se ls Silicon He Gk 
Calcium 2 Sodium By Sy 
Chromium Re St Sulphur hia ye 
Cobalt gs | OG Zine gh gb 


If correspondents will indicate to me personally, or in the 
columns of your magazine, which set of terms they have been 
accustomed to using, or which they prefer, I shall feel under great 
obligations. Any suggestions or criticisms in regard to the advis- 
ability of publishing such a book for use in medical classes and 
high schools will also be most welcome. 


Very truly yours, 
Jas. B. Neat, M.D. 


The plan of Dr. Neal’s proposed work will doubtless commend 
itself to all who require such a text-book for their medical students, 
It is to be hoped that all who can do so will give free expression 
to their opinions on the points he enquires about, either through 
these columns in the form of a short symposium, or direct to Dr. 
Neal himself. 
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The greater the number of text-books on any given subject the 
more probability that the wants of all kinds of teachers and students 
will be satisfactorily supplied. While, therefore, as many text-books 
as possible on the interesting aud important subject of chemistry 
ought to be gladly welcomed, it is to be hoped that no more new 
systems of Chinese nomenclature will be introduced to render ‘‘con- 
fusion worse confounded.” 

Some time ago Dr. Stuart, of Wuhu, published an article in this 
Educational Department giving a number of entirely new chemical 
terms of his own invention to be used in a work he was preparing, 
in place of those in existing books. Dr. Neal is more reasonable, 
and appears willing to accept whichever of the two sets of terms in 
general use the majority of teachers are in favour of. 

For medical students it stands to reason that Dr. Kerr’s terms 
in chemistry are the more advantageous, as they run throngh the 
whole of his excellent series of medical works. For students of 
ordinary scientific subjects, and the Chinese public generally, who 
may need to read and study the higher branches of chemistry, 
metallurgy, mineralogy, the arts, the manufactures, etc., etc., Dr. 
Fryer’s nomenclature, running through all his works on these 
subjects, widely circulated all over the empire, would perhaps be 
preferable, 

It is a great pity that there should exist these rival sets of 
chemical terms, in which the names of 14 of the elements differ. 
If Dr. Kerr had only delayed the publication of his work on 
chemistry for a month, the negotiations that were being carried 
on respecting terms would have been brought to a successful issue, 
and a compromise would easily have been effected, securing entire 
harmony. Had he communicated a list of the terms he had finally 
determined to use, several of them would have been adopted by 
Dr. Fryer in his first work, published almost simultaneously with 
Dr. Kerr’s, because they were equally good ; and thus the number of 
differences would have been greatly reduced. Some of Dr. Kerr’s 
terms, however, it would have been impossible to accept. Take for 
instance his term fi for sulphur. This is a character uselessly and 
gratuitously invented, and not even phonetic or to be found in the 
dictionary ; the Chinese name for sulphur being ff. It would be just 
as absurd to invent new characters for gold or silver or any other 
element well known tothe Chinese. Or take the character $3 which 
Dr. Kerr was aware had been selected for cadmium, as giving the 
sound of the first syllable approximately. Yet he deliberately uses 
it for nickel, for which the character #4 has now grown into 
popular use, as representing approximately the sound of the first 
syllable. Such facts as these would have been pointed out to Dr. 
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Kerr, had the negotiations continued a little longer, and would have 
certainly led such a reasonable and accommodating gentleman to 
" reconsider his terminology, so as, at least, to avoid ambiguities. 

Dr. Neal is quite right in deploring the employment of the old 
notation in the existing treatises on chemistry and allied subjects, 
which were published before the new notation had come into general 
use. This defect will doubtless be remedied in future editions; but 
meanwhile a table giving the equivalents in both notations can 
easily be constructed by anybody, so that students can know at a 
glance how any term in the old notation is represented in the new 
and vice versd. 


—_———__> e »______ 


Notes and Items. 


(Ay MONG the new books which are being translated we are 
A glad to learn of the following :—Geology, by Rev. F. L. H. 
Pott, of St. John’s College, which will be based upon 
Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Geology and supplemented from other 
works, and “Seaside and Wayside,” by Mrs. E. T. Williams, 
Nanking, which will be a very interesting book for young children 
in our schools who wish to learn something of the life of nature 
around them. The English original of the latter work is written by 
Julia McNair Wright, aud has proved a great success in interest- 
ing children and training their powers of observation. 


evo 


Prof. Hayes, of Téngchow College, is preparing an abridged 
edition of his ‘“‘ Astronomy” and adapting it to the use of pupils in 
junior classes. His present work is too advanced, and presupposes 
too much mathematical knowledge for use in any other than 
college classes. This new abridgment will supply a want which 
has been felt for some time. 


The recent departure of Prof. W. B. Bonnell, of the Anglo- 
Chinese College, Shanghai, for the United States, deprives our 
Association of one of its most active and useful members. He has 
been treasurer ever since our organization in 1890, and has per- 
formed his duties with promptness and universal courtesy. He has 
been foremost in all good planus for the advancement of Christian 
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education in China and for the improvement of onr schools. 
Having had many years of experience in teachiug in the home land 
before coming to China he’was no novice in the work. We shall 
miss him very much, and trust that his absence will be only 
temporary. His ten years of constant work have earned him this 
furlough. 





A recent letter from Rev. E. L. Mattox, Hangehow, says: * Mr. 
and Mrs. Judson go home on furlough next month, and leave 
Mrs. Mattox and me in charge.” We have recently noticed in 
these columns the good work of the Hangchow High School which 
has been in Mr. Judson’s charge. He has also done good work 
in his translation of “Conic Sections.” We wish him a pleasant 
vacation aud a speedy return to our midst. 





Fn NEEMORIAM. 


HE Southern China Mission of the American Board have met 
with a heavy loss in the death of Lizzie Blackman Hager, 
wife of Rev. C. R. Hager, M.D. 

Mrs. Hager’s sudden death was primarily due to kidney com- 
plaint. During her short illness of 36 hours she was unconscious. 
with the single exception of a few seconds when she nodded her 
head in answer to her husband’s question, “ Do you know me?” 
Thursday morning, at 8.20, she breathed her last ; the spirit returned 
to the God who gave it. 

During her illness she had the best medical aid in Canton—Dr. 
Kerr, of the Canton Hospital ; Dr. Wales, of Shameen ; and Miss Dr. 
Halverson, of the United Brethren Mission ; also of her own husband, 
Dr. Hager, but there was no help. Dr. Halverson staid with her 
during her illness, and deserves special mention for her faithfulness. 

Our sorrow and our loss cannot better be expressed than by 
quoting from a note sent to Mrs. Nelson by Mrs. Kerr, of the 
hospital :— 

“This is all so sudden ; we cannot realize the fact that dear 
Mrs. Hager is in heaven. Our hearts are full of the deepest sym- 
pathy for Dr. Hager and you all. As a mother comforteth her 
children, so may the Lord comfort you; yea more, for He only 
knoweth the depth of such sorrow. Our hearts ache for Dr. Hager 
aud Miss Cheney. It is a great loss to your mission, but the Lord 
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reigns, and our dear one, even now, is walking the golden streets, 
clothed in the robes of the redeemed. Let us look above! Oh, do, 
as much as you can!” 

Lizzie Blackman Hager was born in Michigan, U.S., September 
1, 1860; was married to Rev. C. R. Hager, M.D., of the Southern 
China Mission, in June, 1894, and died at Canton, China, March 
7, 1895. She spent most of her student life in the city of Chicago ; 
then, for several years she was engaged in the south teaching music. 
Her father is a lawyer in the city; her mother is the daughter of 
Rev. Dr. Maginnis, formerly the great Baptist divine. 

Mrs. Hager was led to Christ by teaching in the Chinese 
Sunday School of Dr. Goodwin’s Church, Chicago. The Lord used 
a Chinese youth to lead her to Christ. More than ten years ago 
she wanted to come to China as a missionary, but filial duties 
prevented. When thinking of offering her service to this work 
last year she appealed to the Bible for guidance ; the Lord’s reply 
was for her to go, that He had opened a way for her. She was 
permitted to stay less than six months, when the Lord called her 
home. It is not for us to ask the whys and the wherefores, but to 
submit ourselves to Him who sees the end from the beginning. 
He doeth all things well. 

The funeral exercises were conducted at Dr. Kerr’s house, 
Kuk-fan. Rev. UC, A. Nelson, of the American Board, assisted by 
Rev. H. V. Noyes, of the Presbyterian Board, and Rev. C. Bone, of 
the Wesleyan Board, officiated. Three hymns were softly sung: 
“ Asleep in Jesus,” “There is an hour of calm repose” and “ My 
Jesus as thou wilt.” 

A large nwnber of missionaries and friends, foreign and uative, 
were present. All felt the solemnity of the occasion and the sudden- 
ness of our loss. 

After the exercises several friends accompanied the remains to 
the Missionary Cemetery, outside of the East Gate of Canton. 
Her grave is beside that of Mrs. Thwing; close by is also buried 
Dr. Thwing and Dr. Ball, the latter for many years a missionary 
of the American Board. ‘Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord...... their works do follow them.” 


C. A. NELSON. 
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Correspondence, 


A SUGGESTION. 
To the Editor of 
“THe Catngse Recorper.” 
Dear Sir: In these days of Bible 
translation would there not be 
both interest and profit in opening 
a column of your magazine to 
suggestions for new renderings of 
phrases, sentences or paragraphs 
which in the present versions seem 
infelicitous, unidiomatic or unne- 
cessarily obscure? Such a column 
might become the repository of some 
valuable hints for the perfecting of 
that great work, towards which all 
look with solicitude and eagerness. 
It would serve to keep the work of 
the translators constantly before 
the minds and prayers of all, and 
would form the arena within which 
useful discussions might take place, 
discussious which would tend to 
suggest more of the flavor of the 
native style than even the present 
versions, accurate as they are, seem 
to possess. 
Very cordially yours, 
S. R. E. 


THOUGHTS FROM HOME, 
To the Editor of 
“THe Cuinese RecorDer.” 
68 Barmead Road, Beckenham, Kent, 
England, JO0th January, 1895. 


Dear Sir: It is over six months 
since I left the land of Sinim, and 
the Lord has been very gracious to 
me in granting journeying mercies 
in America and in my native land. 
It may interest your readers to 
know how much the home friends 
feel for their loyal representatives 
in the field at these anxious times. 
[ have been surprised to note the 
general intelligence on the whole 
which exists in reference to the 
war, which all seem to hold will 


open up China to the Gospel and 
civilization. Tt will doubtless 
bring mission work more before 
the Churches, and thus stir up 
increased enthusiasm and a larger 
supply of men and money and 
prayers. 

It is a great privilege to visit 
the Churches and plead the cause 
of foreign missions. It is a re- 
sponsibility as well. Care is need- 
ed that in the heat of platform 
utterance statements are not made 
that will give a wrong impression 
regarding the many sides of Chi- 
nese life and mission work among 
them. Especially to young mis- 
sionaries is the advice necessary, 
lest actual harm should follow 
through mis-statement, or that on 
account of glittering generalities, 
wrong impressions regarding the 
customs of the people should be 
the result. As missionaries at home 
pray for those in the field those 
on the field will do well to pray 
for all missionaries at home that 
their work may be blessed and be 
themselves blessed, and a blessing 
to the Churches here now, and 
increasingly a blessing to their fel- 
low-laborers—foreign and native— 
when they return, Brethren pray 
for us, 

Yours for Sinim, 
Avberr F. H. Saw. 


BIBLE WINES. 


To the Editor of 
“THe Cuinese Recorper.” 
Foochow, 4th March, 1895. 

Dear Sir: In the numbers of the 

Recorper for July and August, 

1892, there was published an 

article on “The Drink Offering.” 

This was republished in full in 

The Bible Temperance Educator for 

January and April, 1893 (25 Baltic 
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Avenue, Belfast, Ireland), but credit 
was not given to the RECORDER 
as I supposed would have been 
done. In 1894 it was republished 
at Foochow, due credit being given 
to the Recorper, This reprint was 
designed mainly for distribution in 
America, where it had not been 
republished. A copy, however, was 
sent to Glasgow, Scotland, to Prin- 
cipal Douglas, the writer of the 
article au ‘* Wine and = Strong 
Drink” in “The Imperial Bible 
Dictionary.” A postal from him, 
acknowledging its receipt, gives 
such valuable testimony as to the 
correctness of the positions taken in 
the article that I copy it for your 
readers, some of whom kindly ex- 
interest in the article 
when it was first published :— 


pressed an 


“10 Fitzroy Place, 
‘Glasgow, 15th January, 1895. 

“Thanks for your interesting pamphlet 
on “The Drink Offering,” which (sub. 
ject) certainly seems to have been much 
overlooked. Probably, as you say, this 
was looked on as practically included in 
the Mosaic (not the heathen) ritual, So 
we read of “eating bread,” while there 
must have drinking at a meal. 
And the Lord’s Supper is “the breaking 
of bread,” precious though the cup also 
is. At the foot of p. 12 what you sav of 
sweet wine is confirmed by Nehemiah 
viii., 10. At p. 16, line 14, correct Lev. 
34 into Lev. 24. I do not care for the 
expression “food and drink offering 
brought forth by Melchisidek,” though 
the qualification ** supposed’ keeps us at 
one. In fact 1 think I agree with you 
throughout. 


been 


“Yours very faithfully, 
*“GrorcGeE C, M. DovuGtas,’ 


‘This testimony from so high an 
authority on the subject of Bible 
wines, and one who took so much 
pains to examine the article, even 
to the correcting of a printer’s 
mistake, is Very satisfactory, as in- 
dicating that the view taken in the 
article is in the main correct, and 
if this be so it does not seem to be 
presumptuous to call the attention 
of the revisors of the translation of 
the Bible into Chinese to the views 
advocated in the article, and vo ask 
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such distinctions 
in the terms for Bible wines that 
the readers can know that the 
wines poured on Jehovah’s altar 
and prescribed for His priests to 
drink were unfermented. 


them to make 


C. Harrwet. 


Cc. E. 


To the Editor of 


ADVANCE. 


“ THe CHINESE RECORDER.” 


Canton, 15th February, 1895. 
SIR: 
to the 


workers to 


It will not be uninter- 
Christian Endeavor 
that the first 
Union in China was 
organized in Canton, Tuesday, the 
12th. Representatives from nearly 
every C. E. society in the province 
were present. The entire day had, 
by previous arrangement, been set 
apart to consider the interests of C. 
E. work. The exercises of the day 
were introduced by a world-wide 
inspection of C. E. work and pro- 
gress, by A. A. Fulton, after which 
reports were received from different 
societies, In almost every instance 
progress was reported, and there 
were gains in membership as well as 
in amounts contributed. Some 
encouraging instances of the prac- 
tical working of C. E. methods were 
given, and the delegates showed 
hearty appreciation of the adapt- 
ability of C. E principles to the 
Chinese methods of propagating 
doctrine. A committee was ap- 
pointed to send a copy of the rules 
adopted by the Canton societies to 
every Church in the province not 


DEAR 
esting 
know 
Provincial 


having a C. E. society, and to 
urge the founding of a society 
wherever a half dozen members 
could be found. 

After careful discussion it was 
decided to begin the organization 


of the 
Union. It 
mously 


Kwongtung Provincial 

was moved and unani- 
that the 
regular meeting be held one year 


earried, first, 
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from date in the city of Canton. 
During the year special attention 
will be given to the promotion of 
C. E. work, having in view a large 
and enthusiastic meeting next 
February. Efforts will be made to 
yet flags of all the principal nations, 
and special committees will give 
time to make the meeting the most 
attractive and interesting ever held 
in this city. During the past yeara 
large society has been formed in 
the Canton Seminary. The adop- 
tion of the pledge means active 
participation in the weekly meet- 
ings, and this is necessary to the 
development of vigorous working 
Christians. No better method 
be devised to stimulate zeal in 
the native convert, who tvo often 
thinks his duties are fully perform- 
ed by a formal profession of Christ- 
ity. Never will we make rapid 
progress until every native Christ- 
ian feels his obligation to co- 
operate in some manner in the 
great conflict against heathenism. 
No Church can be a dead Church 
where a C. E. society exists, A 
great uplift will be felt when the 
hundreds of small Churches scat- 
tered over the empire become ani- 
mated by Christian Endeavor prin- 
ciples, which are nothing more than 


can 
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old power under a new name and 
along new lines. Especially helpful 
will be the formations of unions 
wherever two or more societes are 
found in one centre. Union meet- 
ings should be held twice a year 
with brief reports as to visible 
results. Where the number of 
societies increases in any province 


steps should be taken to form 
Provincial Unions. These union 
meetings, however small, will 


encourage to larger efforts. They 
may be productive of much good by 
inviting inquirers and persons inter- 
ested in the Gospel to be present ; 
the chapel should be decorated as 
means may permit, and some simple 
refreshments be provided. At the 
last Union meeting held in Canton 
nearly 500 persous were present, 
about one-half of whom were wo- 
men. Numbers count and leave an 
impression on the Chinese mind 
that the cause is growing. But the 
whole of anything is not stronger 
than the sum of its parts. If the 
smaller societics are faithful the 
union will be strong, not otherwise. 

[ trust the present year may 
show advance not only in a large 
increase of smaller societies but 
progress made in the organizations 
of City and Provincial Unions. 


Z. 


—_—_—_—_—"" oe 


Our 


Korean Grammatical Forms, by Jas. 
S. Gane, American Presbyterian Mis- 
sion. Trilingual Press, Seoul. 
Whilst the above work is of 

special interest to students of the 

Korean language we are glad to 

have it brought under our notice, 

as with our present prayerful in- 


terest in the well-being of our 
fellow-workers in Korea we are 
specially glad to hear of their 


work and note how they are tit- 
ting themselves for it. ‘lhe volume 


Hook Cable. 


just received is evidently the out- 
come of Mr. Gale’s studies engaged 
in with the object of attaining 
more fitness for translation work, 

As standard literature in Korea 
is evidently confined to the trans- 
lation of the Chinese classics, and 
consequently does not include all 
the expressions in the spoken lan- 
guage, the only way left to arrive 
at any fixed conclusion regarding 
these expressions is to collect ail 
possible different 


Varieties from 
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parts of the country and compare 
them. In this endeavour Mr. Gale 
has employed natives from the 
north, from Seoul and from Kiung- 
sang-do, as well as being helped 
by works already published. 

The list given includes samples 
of all possible verbal forms, and any 
endings not appearing can be judg- 
ed by the rules governing their 
particular class. The sentences at 
the end have been chosen to illus- 
trate the verbal forms and to in- 
troduce students to Korean custom 
and superstition—a knowledge very 
necessary to a correct understand 
ing of the people. 
we We 48. May be had at Presbyterian 


Mission Press. Price 4 cents per copy. 





This little volume is a translation 
of the tract ‘The Soul’s Cry and 
the Lord’s Answer,” and has been 
arranged for responsive reading in 
public worship or Sunday schools. 
It is composed of twelve short 
chapters or lessons, The Ten Com- 
mandments, Lord’s Prayer and 
Apostle’s Creed, all of which, except 
the latter, are the ipsissima verba 
of Scripture with quotations from 
both the Old and New ‘Testaments. 
The rendering of a few passages 
will reveal the nature of the work: 
The Pastor beginning says, ‘The 
Lord is nigh unto all that call 
upon Him, to all that call upon 
Him in truth.” Ps. exlv. 18. 

Members, “ Arise, O Lord save 
me, O my God.” Ps. iii 7. 

Pastor, “For the oppression of 
the poor, for the sighing of the 
needy, now will I arise, saith the 
Lord.” Pe. xii. 5. 

Members, ‘‘ Hear me when I call, 
O God of ny righteousness ; thou 
hast enlarged me when I was in 
distress; have mercy upon me, 
and hear my prayer.” Ps. iv. 1. 

A proper use of the book in the 
congregation is calculated to re- 
move listlessness and compel the 
attention of the worshippers. 

S. I. Wooppripas, 
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ANNUAL REPORTS. 

Tke Nineteenth Annual Report 
of the Central China Religious 
Tract Society for the year ending 
December 31st, 1894, shows a very 
satisfactory circulation, consider- 
ing the unsettled state of many 
parts of the country in consequence 
of the war. From the details of the 
sales we learn that there were sold 
218,546 books, 1964 hymn books, 
286,069 folded tracts, 234,194 
sheet tracts, 266,277 calendars, 
making with 900 sold of other 
societies’ publications a total of 
1,007,950. Good work was done in 
connection with the distribution 
of books at the Chu-jen examina- 
tions at Wuchang and Chengtu, 
but this we have referred to 
already. The report contains an 
account of the annual meeting, 
which seems to have been hopefully 
enthusiastic. 


The First Annual Report of the 
Korean Religious ‘Tract Society 
gives a brief sketch of the history 
and workings of that organization, 
which has now been in successful 
operation for fully four years. Dur- 
ing the past year 803,500 pages 
have been printed. The president 
in his Annual Report to the Board 
of Trustees says: “ Our tracts thus 
far are in the didactic vein. We 
are positive in our work; teaching 
what Christianity is and does for 
the soul.” The policy of the 
Society seems to be to sell the pu- 
blications. ‘ We believe this the 
best way to reach the people. It 
may be a little slower at first, but 
it will be faster in the end.” We 
join with our fellow-workers in the 
prayer that the kingdom so long 
a hermit and in darkness may 
become a Kingdom of our Lord 


and of His Christ. 


The minutes of the Second Ses- 
sion of the North-China Annual 
Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
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copal Church (held in Peking, 
October lst—4th, 1894) contains 
many cheering reports. In them we 
have fuller particulars of that 
marked event of last year—the re- 
vival which spread over a large 
part of North China. The statis- 
tics show a membership of 2020, 
being an increase of 185 over last 
year. There are also reported 842 
adherents and an average attend- 
ance of 2037 on Sunday worship. 





From the minutes of the Twenty- 
eighth Annual Meeting of the 
Central China Mission of the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church we ga- 
ther that there are 477 members ; 
this being an increase of 27 over 
previous year, and 156 probationers, 
20 more than previous year. In 
the twenty-six Sabbath schools 
there are 1121 scholars. Among 
the sums collected we are glad to 
note that $338.44 was contributed 
for the missionary society and 


$847.10 for self-support. 


We have also received the mi- 
nutes of the Ninth Annual Session 
of the China Mission Conference 
vf the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, and note in the statistics for 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. 
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Shanghaiand Soochow districts that 
there are 493 communicants and 
503 probationers. In the twenty- 
nine Sunday schools there are 
ninety-three teachers and 1153 
scholars, with an average attendance 
of 849. From the educational statis- 
tics we gather that there are in the 
various schools 1654 pupils, 154 of 
whom are Christians. The hospital 
statistics indicate 16,016 as the 
total number of patients. 


In common with other reports 
made up during the plague year 
in the South we find mingled feel- 
ings and experiences of sadness, 
anxiety and thankfulness in the 
Annual Report of the American 
Southern Baptist Mission, Canton, 
for 1894. The total membership 
report is 866. In the various 
schools there are 423 pupils. 


We have also to acknowledge 
receipt of Reports from various 
mission hospitals. Want of space 
prevents us giving some of the 
encouraging facts and figures with 
which they are full. These figures, 
and many more, will appear in the 
coming Hand-book of Missions for 


China. 





Editorial Conment. 


Jusr as we go to Press news 
comes of the sudden death of that 
great and good mar, and the pre- 
eminent friend of missions, Dr. A. J. 
Gordon, of Boston, Massachusetts, 
U.S. A. Not satisfied with train- 
ing his Church to become interested 
in missions and to give largely as 
well, he established a training 
school for young men desirous of 
entering upon missionary work, es- 
pecially laymev. He was also one 
of the leading editors of the Jlis- 





sionary Review of the World in 
conjunction with Dr. Pierson. In 
his death the work of missions has 
lost a valuable friend and adjutor. 

We have been asked to mention 
that Christian endeavor literature 
(English) will be supplied gratis to 
anyone sending address, by Rev. 
W. P. Bentley, the General Secre- 
tary of the United Society of Christ- 
ian Endeavor. We have much 
pleasure in making this intimation, 
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knowing that Mr. Bentley has 
pamphlets dealing with 
every phase of Christian 
endeavor work, and we trust that 
the perusal of this literature will 


received 


nearly 


lead to a more general understand- 
ing of, and co-operation in, the 
work. 

* @ * 

Tue Rev. F. Brown, of Tientsin, 
who has just returned to China, did 
not a little deputation work for the 
Society for the Suppression of the 
Opium Trade, while at home, for 
which he the hearty 
thanks of the Society, very plea- 


received 


santly expressed in an appreciative 
letter from the Secretary of the 
Society, Mr. Geo. A. Wilson. Mr. 
Brown’s testimony and __ services 
were do doubt very timely 
efficient. He 


and 
says he could not 
refrain from saying to the people of 
England that if the testimony of 
the missionaries on this important 
subject was not to be received they 
certainly should be called home. 
There seem to be not a few who 
think the missionary can tell the 
truth upon every other matter, but 
upon this,—well they are prejudice d, 

Our correspondent 8. R. E. 
makes a suggestion which we 
should very much like to see acted 
upon. Often in reading the Serip- 
tures in Chinese one comes upon a 
comes far short of 


anything like an adequate render- 


passage which 
ing of either the original or our 
English version, and in cases, too, 
where the fulness of the Chinese 
language is quite equal to a proper 


translation. But recently in one 
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of the versions we were reading 
the passage “Owe no man anything 
but love” and were struck with the 
thought of how utterly the force of 
the original was lost. Hence if 
friends when reading would make 
a note of unsatisfactory passages, 
indicating also the version, and 
send the list to the RecorpER, we 
would gladly publish it, and doubt 
not. the Committee of 
would refer to such list 


little interest and profit. 


Revisers 


with no 


* * * 

Many of our readers are familiar 
with the lines on which Mr. 
Moody’s Bible Institute in Chicago 
is worked, and rejoice in the fact 
that largely owing to the special 
training and helpful influences of 
the Institute, with the added ad- 
vantage of Mr. Moody’s personal 
superintendence, many consecrated 
men and women have been render- 
ed more efficient for missionary 
workat home and abroad. We are 
sure that our readers will also be 
interested in hearing of the opening 
of the ** Woman’s 
Missionary Training Institute” in 
The programme of 
studies is wise and liberal, and 


Free Church 


a 
Edinburgh. 


gives good hope of the objects in 
We 
stand that the regular students are 
expected to remain in the Institute 
for two years, during which period 
it is proposed that they shall be 
‘* passed 


view being attained. under- 


through an_ elaborate 
course of theoretical and practical 
instruction of various kinds. The 
study of Scripture is given a 
foremost place.” 
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Whissionary Zetws. 


—Rev. W. J. Drummond, of 
Nankin, writes, March 12th: ‘ At 
our communion two weeks ago 
seven adults were baptized and 
thirty-one more applied for baptism, 
but were kept on probation. There 
are many others who attend the 
services regularly, but who have 
not yet applied for baptism. All our 
schools‘are full, our places too small, 
our teachers having more to do than 
they can do well. The chapels too 
are well filled. The grace of God 
through the agency of this war is 
already acting powerfully on the 
minds of the people.” 


¥. &. 8.6. 2 

The Chinese United Society will 
offer a silk umbrella to the British 
Society which contribute the largest 
sum to missions during the next 
year, by the penny-a-week plan. 

The workers in Nanking are 
preparing for a district convention 
to be held in the spring. 

They already have the promise 
of delegates from Hankow, Chin- 
kiang and other places. Foochow 
and Canton have already held suc- 
cessful meetings of this kind. 
Shanghai will have a local rally 
at an early date. 


Miss Newton writes from Foo- 
chow: “Our seven A. B.C. F. M. 
Societies record 430 members, and 
another has since been organized, 
and several more only need a little 
looking after to put them on a 
better basis, so we can call them 
real C. E. Societies.... Our So- 
cieties are working for souls more 
earnestly than ever before.” 

indeavor work is becoming a 
power, and is receiving attention 
in mission councils. Secretary 
Fulton, of Canton, says that, ‘‘On 
the 7th of February we expect to 
give one day to the discussion of 
C. E. matters in connection with 
other topics that will come up at 
that time in our meeting of assis- 
tants and native helpers.” 

The Chinese United Society has 
welcomed the ‘ World’s Endea- 
vor Union” and chosen the Revs. 
J. Stevens and W. P. Bentley as 
its representatives in that organiza- 
tion. 

The “topic cards” for this year 
can be obtained at the ‘* Mission 
Press.” 

The formation of new societies 
is being constantly reported, in- 
dicating a healthy and steady 
growth. 





Mary of Events 


March, 1895. 
3rd.—Telegraphic news from Tokio 
says that the Japanese First Army 
main division left Haichéng on the 28th 
February, and made a general attack on 
the Chinese occupying the road between 
Liaoyang and Newchwang. The fifth 





in the Far East. 


brigade routed the enemy at Tafuton, 
and the main column routed the enemy 
at Changhotai, and occupied Tungyentai 
and other places in the vicinity en route 
to Liaoyang, The Japanese had 10 
killed and 82 wounded, and the Chinese 
left 150 dead on the field. The Chinese 
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numbered 15,000 with 10 guns, under the 
command of General Yih, and during the 
action another force of 3,000 men attack- 
ed Haichéng, but were quickly repulsed, 
The First Army continued its advance 
and encountered and defeated 2,000 Chi- 
nese at Konshinsho, and captured the 
place, and also drove 3,000 others from 
Santaitsu, and the Japanese outposts 
The 
Chinese main army was only a short 


occupied Taitsu and Lushokotao, 


distance from the Japanese front, but a 


severe snowstorm coming on fighting 
ceased in the afternoon. 

7th,—The native city of Newchwang 
has been captured by the Japanese after 
desperate street fighting, which lasted 
The Chinese lost about 
nineteen hundred men killed and wound- 


ed, and five hundred were taken prisoners, 


thirteen hours, 


The Japanese are said to have lost about 
two hundred men. Many of the Chinese 
fled towards Yinkow, the treaty port. 
8th.—The Japanese have occupied 
Yinkow (Newchwang Settlement). Wu 


Alissionary 


ARRIVALS. 

At Shanghai, 14th March, Rev. Frep. 
K. Brown (returned), M. E. Mission, 
Tientsin. 

Av Shanghai, 15th March, Rev. Mreecu 
(returned), also Dr. and Mrs, BENNETT, 
for L. M. S. 

Ar Shanghai, 23rd March, Rev. J. Go- 
FORTH, Dr. MAuLcoLtm and Rev. J. A. 

(all returned), for Can. 

Presby. Mission, North Honan. 


SLIMMON 


DEPARTURES. 


From Hongkong, Sth Feb., Rev. B. C. 


Henry, D.D., wife and family, of Am. 
Mission, for U., S. A. 


Pre sby. vid 
Europe. 

From Shanghai, 9th March, Dr. Marte 
Hasier, Am. Episcopal Mission, for 
O58. a, tev. S. B. DRAKE and 
family, English Baptist Mission, for 

England, 


also 
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Ta-chéng’s Hunan forees fled at the first 
encounter with the enemy, leaving the 
fighting to General Sung’s troops. 
15th.—Ambassador Li 
and suite leave Taku for Japan, 


Hung-chang 


19th.—LilHung-chang arrived at Moji, 


and immediately officials from the 
Foreign Office boarded the steamer, and 
soon after relanded, accompanied by 


Lord Li and Mr. Foster, who, without 
delay, called on the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

24th. 


Japanese 


The Pescadores taken by the 
with very little fighting; one 
Japanese war vessel badly ashore, 
24th.— Li Hung-chang shot by a Ja- 
panese fanatic called Koyama Rokuno- 


suke, whilst on his way back to his 
quarters, after a conference with the 
Japavese plenipotentiaries. The bullet 


still remains in the wound in the face, 
but the Viceroy is making a good re- 
covery, and it is hoped the conference 
will be soon resumed. 


dournal, 


SS 


From Shanghai, llth March, Dr. Prven 
and child, of C. I. M., for England. 
From Shanghai, 19th March, Rev. Henry 
KINGMAN, wife and child, also Mrs. 
Bostwick and son, Am. Board Mis- 

sion, for U.S. A. 

From Shanghai, 20th March, Miss Rurin 
and child, Am. Episcopal Mission, for 
U.. 6: A 

From Shanghai, 23rd March, Rev. J. H. 
and Mrs. and family, Am. 
Presby. Mission, Miss 8S. Peters and 
Mrs. Irtsu, of M. E. Mission, Mr. N. 
S. JENSEN, C. I. M., for U.S. A., 
also Rev, E. C. Nickats and family, 
Eng. Bapt. Mission, for England, 

From Shanghai, 29th March, Mr. A. 
Orr-Ewrne and family, Mr. and Mrs, 
BroumtTon, Miss L. J. Kay, Miss A. 
FERRIMAN and Miss R. KE. OAKESHOTH, 
of C. I. M., for England. 
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